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I. 


HAT appears to me most noteworthy at the present time 

in the movement of French philosophy, is the increasing 

number of philosophical works by professional scientists, and the 

disturbance which these new publications have brought to habits 
of thought which date back more than a century. 

The problems of ethics, which for several years so largely 
engrossed attention, have doubtless not yet lost their interest. 
M. Lévy-Bruhl has set forth his position forcibly and clearly in 
an article in the Revue Philosophique ; M. Weber has published 
a very curious practical apology for Stoicism considered as a 
moral hygiene which is still valuable at the present time ; M. 
Belot has just combined into one volume the articles which I 
summarized in this Review last year, with the addition of a new 
and very interesting study on suicide. Les principes de morale 
rationnelle by M. Landry, which is an attempt to effect a synthe- 
sis between utilitarianism and ethical rationalism, has given rise 
to interesting discussions. The manuals of ethics are improving 
as a result of these practical works. But, nevertheless, the 
centre of philosophical activity at the present time seems clearly 
to be concerned with Logic and Science. 

“The Library of Scientific Philosophy,” in which have ap- 
peared the two celebrated works by Henri Poincaré on L’hy- 
pothése and on La valeur de la science, is rapidly being enlarged 
by a series of books written by physicians, laboratory men, natu- 
ralists, and mathematicians, who feel strongly the need of general- 
izing. I have previously mentioned, in a preceding article, the 
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work of M. Houssay, entitled Nature et sciences naturelles ; 1 
must now add to that Za vie et la mort by M. Dastre, professor 
of physiology in the Faculty of Sciences at the University of 
Paris; Les doctrines médicales by Dr. Boinet, professor agrégé 
of the Faculty of Medicine ; Les influences ancestrales and La 
lutte universelle, two works by M. Le Dantec, professor of em- 
bryology in the Faculty of Sciences, one of the most prolific 
writers among contemporary scientists who are at the same time 
philosophers. He is, moreover, the indefatigable advocate, one 
might almost say the official defender, of monism, to the justifica- 
tion of which he has this year, in addition to his books, devoted 
two articles in the Revue Philosophique. Monism, however, as 
he understands it, is not an hypothesis or a metaphysical dogma, 
but an epistemological truth, which is based on a criticism of sen- 
sation, on the reduction of all scientific explanation to terms 
of optics, and consequently on the possibility of translating 
into a unique language (that of the “canton optique’’) all the 
other varieties of sense perception. L’ame et le corps, by M. 
Alfred Binet, director of the laboratory of experimental psychol- 
ogy for Higher Education at the Sorbonne, is a work entirely 
devoted to questions which ordinarily concern psychophysicists 
but little: realism and idealism, causality and finality, criticism 
of the idea of matter and of the idea of spirit, the nature and 
function of the categories of the understanding. If it had been 
announced ten years ago that M. Binet would write such a 
book, people would have been incredulous, It would have 
caused laughter, if it had been added that we should see this 
experimenter in accord with M. Bergson in denying explicitly the 
parallelism of the mind and the body, and in returning with him 
to Reid’s contention that in perception consciousness is in imme- 
diate contact with its object. I shall not undertake to give a 
summary of this position, with which readers of the Review are 
doubtless already acquainted. I only wish to call attention to 
this remarkable attempt on the part of a technical scientist, who 
has lived in the midst of instruments of observation and devoted 
himself to experimental inquiries, to accord to his higher interest 
the satisfaction of an “hour of synthesis”’ of which a great his- 
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torian has remarked that it is not bought too dear at the cost of 
a lifetime of analysis. 

In the same series appeared Dr. Le Bon’s book, L’évolution 
de la matiére, which reached in one year its twelfth edition. It 
summarizes the ideas which the author has already maintained 
for a decade on the gradual ‘ dematerialization’ of matter by the 
phenomena of radio-activity. ‘Nothing is created, everything 
is disappearing ;” such is his epigraph. It will be noticed that in 
the title of this work, the term ‘ evolution’ is taken not in the 
sense of Spencer or of Haeckel, but in exactly the opposite 
sense, and that this title ought to be, strictly speaking, ‘“‘ The 
Dissolution of Matter.’ This is indeed a remarkable contribu- 
tion, from the standpoint of mass, to the study of this important, 
but still imperfectly understood phenomenon, of which Carnot’s 
principle concerning the loss of energy shows another aspect 
from the standpoint of the dissipation of energy. These works, 
confined for a long time to the knowledge of a small circle, sud- 
denly became popular after the discovery of radium by M. and 
Mme. Curie.’ Rarely has a discovery made a greater impression 
on the public imagination. Everything connected with it has 
excited prejudices. Ignorant people who are persecuted im- 
agine now-a-days that their enemies pursue them by means of 
unknown and invisible radiations, as they imagined ten years ago 
that they were hypnotized, and twenty years ago that they were 
electrified by machines of extraordinary power. When it was 
first maintained that radio-active bodies furnish energy, without 
appearing to borrow it from any source, all the enemies of science, 
the credulous and irrationalists, proclaimed joyfully that the 
principle of the conservation of energy had received its death 
blow, and that it must be relegated with Mariotte’s law to the 
museum of old errors, and that finally they were going to be 
freed, by a sure proof, from the intolerable determinism in which 
the scientists sought to imprison them. A recent novel has re- 

‘You have no doubt learned that, after the tragic death of M. Curie in a carriage 
accident, Mme. Curie was called to the chair at the Sorbonne which her husband had 
formerly occupied. She is the first woman in France who has been granted a pro- 


fessorship of Higher Education, but now that the principle is admitted, everyone be- 
lieves that this nomination will not be the only one. 
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lated with scarcely any exaggeration, this political and worldly 
enthusiasm for radium, “ which,” as it says, ‘‘ turns everybody's 
head. One of the doctors in the drawing-room having shown, 
I do not know how, that radium was in contradiction with the 
fundamental laws of science, this metal became, if I may thus ex- 
press myself, highly reactionary. Mahulot opened in his journal 
a rubric for radium. Madame Lambercier bought several tons 
of pitchblende and endowed a laboratory in order that research 
work, so useful to the cause, might be carried on . . ."’' Such 
was the effect produced among those conservative snobs who 
were at war with rationalism. With the mass of the public, on 
the contrary, after some moments of anxiety and hesitation, all 
these novelties have finally turned to the glory of science, and 
have reinforced a kind of spiritualism. For in this multitude of 
radiations so long unknown, and some of which are so active, in 
the proven possibility of wireless telegraphy, and even in the 
accidents due to the Roentgen rays, the philosophy of the crowd 
discerns immediately the possibility of telepathy, of action at a 
distance, of the exteriorization of sensibility. They even find in 
these phenomena an argument in support of communications 
with the world of the dead, by means of spiritistic phenomena 
which manifest themselves by lights or effluvia of the same kind : 
yap, said Aristotle, date tay 

Philosophers must have a public, even if the thought of this 
public be on a much lower plane than their own. All these 
movements of thought, of which reasonable men are somewhat 
ashamed, create nevertheless a milieu, a field of philosophical 
forces which makes possible and supports the appearance of 
more important philosophical works. Thus M. Picard, professor 
of mathematics at the Sorbonne, who was appointed by the 
Government to make a general report on the recent progress of 
science on the occasion of one of the last Expositions, has taken 
up again and developed this report, and made a book of it en- 
titled La science moderne et son état actuel. This work contains 
a considerable amount of matter ; it is very abstract, but without 
being mathematical. The information which it gives is almost 


Abel Hermant, Afonsieur de Courpiére marié, 
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always extremely condensed, and it often contains allusions 
which would be unintelligible to the general reader. It might 
seem that these qualities would confine the work to a narrow 
circle of specialists. Nevertheless, it is actually in its seventh 
thousand : to such an extent is public curiosity eager for scien- 
tific synthesis! It is almost the same with La physique moderne, 
son évolution, the work of M. Lucien Poincaré (nephew of Henri 
Poincaré, and himself Inspector General of Secondary Education). 
This book, however, though somewhat technical, is less so and 
less condensed than the preceding. It is also more philosoph- 
ical. M. Picard holds himself aloof from philosophy as if this 
were something foreign to science: “I shall avoid in general,” 
said he, ‘‘all purely philosophical discussion ; we shall construct 
philosophy from the sciences, if we wish, in studying their intri- 
cacies and reciprocal influences, and by showing the real object 
of their research; but this is not philosophy in the sense in 
which it is often understood. A physicist or a physiologist, dur- 
ing an experiment, never raises questions concerning the reality 
of the external world. He believes in the reality, in the com- 
monest sense of the word, of the phenomena which unfold before 
him, and of which he seeks to determine the laws. . . . In an- 
other order of ideas, the geometrician, when he studies the 
properties of lines and surfaces, does not concern himself with 
the origin of geometrical conceptions. . . . I shall, therefore, 
stop only incidentally to consider such problems, not because I 
do not recognize their interest ; but because, on account of their 
psychological or metaphysical nature, they would carry me beyond 
the well-defined limits within which I wish to confine myself.”’' 

M. Lucien Poincaré has neither as severe a concept of philoso- 
phy, nor such a distrust in regard to questions of criticism and 
epistemology. On the contrary, he says: ‘One of the most 

1 Picard, La science moderne, pp. 2-3. M. Picard himself, however, protests 
against the scepticism which proclaims the collapse of the Cartesian principle of mech- 
anism: ‘* . . . Anxiety was aroused,’’ he says, ‘‘ by the fact that recent discoveries 
seemed to threaten principles which had hitherto been regarded as beyond attack. 
This anxiety, however, is growing less, and there are grounds for believing that physi- 
cists and chemists will for a long time be able to hold the Cartesian formula, when its 
true meaning is apprehended: we shall see, indeed, how much the notion of mech- 
anism is capable of adaptation,’’ (Za science moderne, p. 9.) 
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interesting results of recent discoveries has been to restore to 
honor among scientists, speculations regarding the constitution 
of matter.” But was this previous avoidance of metaphysical 
speculation real? It seems, indeed, that it rested on a simple 
illusion: ‘“ The contempt which scientists manifested with regard 
to philosophical speculations did not prevent them, however, 
from admitting, unknown to themselves, certain axioms which 
they did not discuss, and which are, properly speaking, meta- 
physical concepts. They spoke unconsciously a language which 
had been taught them by their predecessors, but whose origin 
they did not investigate.” In contrast with this older point of 
view, the modern physicist goes straight to the difficulty ; and, 
in order to meet it squarely, he does not hesitate to undertake a 
criticism of knowledge, or to philosophize expressly on the 
question whether in nature there is only mass and movement, 
whether the old Cartesian principle still holds good, or if one 
ought not to try to transform the quantitative into the qualitative, 
and the simplest sciences into the language of the most complex, 
—in much the same way as Auguste Comte, in a different con- 
nection, announced the ultimate reduction of sociology to mathe- 
matics, in its function of a model science which would serve to 
direct and organize the positive synthesis. ‘ They ask if, instead 
of giving a mechanical interpretation of electricity, it might not 
be allowable to give, on the contrary, an electric interpretation of 
the phenomena of matter and motion, and thus to make mechan- 
ics itself become a part of electricity. Thus one sees a spring- 
tide appear in the eternal hope of codrdinating all natural phe- 
nomena in a grand and imposing synthesis. Whatever the 
result of such attempts may be, they deserve the greatest atten- 
tion, and ought to be examined carefully, if one would form an 
exact idea of the tendencies of modern physics.” 

And doubtless there will come a time when this electromorphic 
representation of the physical universe will itself be overthrown by 
some new conception. But whatever the methods may be, science 
as a whole will profit by all these changes, just as the insect is 
developed by its own metamorphosis. ‘The field of our inves- 
tigations has no limits; what we today call the unknowable will 
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recede farther and farther before the advance of science, which 
will never be stopped in its onward march.” 

Although M. Duhem may be often quoted as an authority by 
those who would belittle the value of science, nevertheless his 
conclusions at the present time do not differ materially from 
those which we have just cited. In reading La théorie phys- 
igue, son objet et sa structure, that excellent work in which he has 
collected and condensed his previous studies, it often appears 
that M. Duhem himself has felt it necessary, like M. Henri 
Poincaré and M. Milhaud, to point out the exaggerations of his 
disciples of which he disapproved.’ Or rather, he corrected both 
sides at once: against the rationalism of M. Poincaré, he uses 
in defense some of the more relativistic arguments of M. Le Roy ; 
against the contingentialism of M. Le Roy, he maintains that 
something remains constant in the physical theory in spite of its 
transformations. This last point of view, however, is preferred 
by him, and with this position he concludes. The physical theory, 
according to him, is not based on abstract rational principles, but 
is judged primarily by history, from which it is inseparable. 
There are some elements of Hegelianism in the point of view of 
this physicist, although he is a Catholic and one who readily 
quotes Pascal. ‘“ To give the history of a principle” he says in 
concluding, ‘‘is at the same time to make a logical analysis of 
it. The criticism of the intellectual processes which physics sets 
in play, is bound indissolubly with the account of the gradual 
evolution by which deduction perfects theory and makes of it an 
image ever more exact and ever better ordered by laws which 
observation reveals. Moreover, the history of science alone is 
able to guard the physicist, both from foolish ambitions of dog- 
matism and from the hopelessness of Pyrrhonism. . . In bring- 
ing to light theories once dominant but now forgotten, history 
reminds him that the most alluring systems are only provisional 
representations and not final explanations. And, on the other 
hand, by unfolding before his eyes the tradition by which the 
science of each epoch is nourished by systems of past centuries, 
and by which it is pregnant with the physics of the future, by 


‘See PHILOSOPHICAL Review, Vol. XVI, May, 1906, pp. 246, 249. 
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citing to him the prophecies which the theory has formulated 
and which experience has realized, it creates and strengthens in 
him the conviction that physical theory is not a purely artificial 
system, which is to-day convenient and to-morrow useless. He 
-is convinced that it is a classification which is growing more and 
more natural, an ever clearer reflection of the realities which the 
experimental method could not directly observe.” ' 


II. 


I would be very far from having completed the list of contri- 
butions to philosophy by scientists, if I should go on and add to 
the important works mentioned all the periodical articles or com- 
munications from learned societies which show a similar spirit. 
But what I have already said may suffice to show the importance 
of this movement. It is so great that it is beginning to render 
professional philosophers uneasy. It must not be forgotten that 
in France the majority of future scholars, from the time they are 
sixteen or seventeen years old, specialize in ‘ Literature’ or the 
‘Sciences,’ the indestructible remains of the “rivium and the 
quadrivium, and that up to the present time the education of all 
the future professors of philosophy has been almost exclusively 
philosophical and ‘literary.’ M. Sageret, a critic in the Revue 
Philosophique, asked anxiously not long ago, if we were not soon 
going to see systematic philosophy entirely taken possession of 
by scientists, and if professional philosophers were not going to 
be obliged to confine themselves to the history of philosophy, for 
which alone they had adequate preparation. M. Goblot, in the 
Revue de Métaphysique, going still further, even spoke of restrict- 
ing them toancient philosophy. The anxiety on this point is very 
apparent. Among the young Fellows of philosophy, who either 
have a personal income or one derived from bursaries, and are 
not therefore obliged to go into teaching immediately, there are 
several who devote themselves seriously to the study of the 
positive sciences and work in laboratories. Some of them declare 
unhesitatingly that they will remain and try to make their career 
in these fields, and will keep philosophical reflections (if any 

Duhem, La thtorie physique, pp. 444-445. 
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should come to them) for their leisure hours. “When I began 
to study philosophy,” said a student to me, “I thought I should 
learn something positive. Philosophy seemed to me science 
itself, and science understood in an intelligent manner. When I 
saw what it was in reality, it was too late to change my course.” 

The question is very serious. The situation, however, is al- 
ready somewhat improved by the amendment for the Fellowship 
examination which is to be put in force this year. I shall go on 
to explain this reform. 

The central fact around which all the philosophical profession 
in France gravitates, is the philosophical class in the lyceums 
and colleges, which completes the course of secondary education. 
It is for these classes that professors are wanted; they number 
more than three hundred,' while there are only forty University 
professors of philosophy. The teaching in this class is very effi- 
cient and renders very great service in the intellectual and moral 
development of the young men. Here philosophy is really util- 
ized for a social purpose.* Almost all the students who elect 
this instruction present themselves at the competitive examination 
called ‘ Agrégation’ ; those who are successful become professors 
in the lyceums ; those who fail and receive only a license, be- 
come professors in the colleges. 

Formerly the Fellowship examination consisted only of a 
single series of tests which were presented to the candidate all 
at once. These tests at first had mainly a pedagogical character: 
the purpose was to discover whether the candidate was capable 
of conducting satisfactorily a class in philosophy for young men 
of sixteen or seventeen years of age. The written part of this 
examination therefore comprised at first two systematic disserta- 

'! These are distributed as follows: 18 professors of the higher lyceums and col- 
leges of Paris and Versailles, which form a special class ; 107 professors of the depart- 
ment lyceums; 186 professors of colleges, of which 61 have charge (im the less im- 
portant colleges) of the instruction in both philosophy and literature, or philosophy and 
history. To this list may be added, a certain number of professors on leave of 
absence. I am indebted for this information to the kindness of M. Darlu, inspector 
general of philosophy. I may mention that the lyceums and colleges are institutions 
of ‘Secondary Education’ ; the courses of instruction are the same in both, but the 


colleges are less important and have a different financial organization, 
*See PHILOSOPHICAL Review, Vol. XV, July, 1905, pp. 429-430. 
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tions, and an historical dissertation dealing with a period of the 
history of philosophy which had been assigned at the beginning of 
the year. Each of these dissertations was written at a single sit- 
ting of eight hours of consecutive work. Some weeks later the 
candidates were required to present a lecture or lesson on system- 
atic philosophy, and one on historical philosophy, each being 
prepared in twenty-four hours, on a subject chosen at random. 
Finally, after some days of rest, they were required to give three 
interpretations of authors, one Greek, another Latin, and the 
third modern, with twenty minutes preparation for each. The 
explained texts, the lesson subjects, and those of the dissertations 
were all drawn from the program of the lyceums in which the 
future candidates were to become professors. 

No special scientific preparation was required for this ex- 
amination. It was necessary that the candidate should have the 
degree of licentiate in letters (which does not embrace any scien- 
tific test) and the bachelor of science degree, the examination for 
which was in very elementary physics and mathematics. More- 
over, the pedagogical character of this competition has been 
rapidly altered, on the one hand, by development of historical and 
philological learning, and on the other hand, and chiefly, by the 
effort of the candidates to show original thought and philosophical 
ability capable of impressing the examiners. That is seen to be 
inevitable, when one considers the classical culture of the candi- 
dates, the severe competition of the examination, and the lasting 
importance of its results for those who are successful. The art of 
cleverly building constructions of ideas, beauty of style, facility 
and elegance of diction, a capacity for commenting brilliantly on 
the authors set down on the program, such were the dominant 
characteristics of this brief and difficult test. 

One cannot deny that it has produced men of great talent, 
but it also made professors who were poorly adapted to their 
specialty and also to their career. As a remedy for these evils, 
the following measures have been proposed. 

The old Fellowship examination has been divided into two 
parts: (1) An examination which is usually passed a year after 
the license and which is called the ‘ diploma of higher studies’; 
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(2) a competition which is held not less than a year after the can- 
didate has obtained this diploma, and which is the Fellowship ex- 
amination in the strict sense of the word. 

The diploma of higher studies is exclusively theoretical. It 
consists, in the first place and essentially, in the composition of 
an essay of a hundred pages, on an original subject chosen by the 
candidate in the freest manner from the subject taught by the 
Faculty '; and in the second place, of philosophical and philo- 
logical explanations of texts assigned three months in advance 
to each particular candidate by the professors who have charge 
of the examination. The Fellowship examination proper, which 
is held a year later, is essentially professional and pedagogical. 
It requires as preliminary conditions that the candidate should 
possess : (1) a license, whether it be a license of letters or a license 
of science ; (2) the diploma of higher studies of which we have 
just spoken. (3) If he has the license of letters, he must also 
have a scientific degree, bachelor of science or certificate P.C.N.” 
of the Faculty of sciences, proving that he has attended for a 
year one of the elementary courses of the faculty, and that he 
has passed successfully an examination on the subject-matter of 
the course. (4) He must have passed a term of three weeks in a 
class of the lyceum, in the capacity of auxiliary professor, under 
the direction of an experienced professor, who at the end of this 
period makes a report to the academical authorities on the pro- 
fessional qualities of the licentiate. 

As to the tests of the examination, they remain almost what 
they were: a systematic dissertation and a dissertation on the 
history of philosophy, each written in seven hours ; a philosoph- 
ical lecture given after five hours of solitary preparation, during 
which time the candidate is allowed to make use of whatever 
notes and books he may wish; finally, the explanation of three 


‘Here are some philosophical subjects of the University of Paris for 1907. This 
list may indicate the range and variety of topics: The genesis of the evolutionary 
hypothesis in Darwin’s mind; Descartes’ theory of emotion; Theories of musical 
harmony ; Incoherent forms of mental diseases; The trust movement in the textile 
industries ; The pupil of the primary schools at ten years of age; The interpretation 
of Kantianism by Reinhold; Jehring’s Philosophy of Right. 

2 That is to say, physics, chemistry, and the natural sciences. 
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passages from philosophical authors, taken from a list of authors 
published a year in advance. 

It is evident that this new organization gives a larger part to 
the sciences and allows to pedagogical preparation its normal 
place in a professional examination. Nevertheless, the first of 
these reforms especially is not great. The science degree is 
allowed to replace the degree in letters; but this is merely theo- 
retical. Asa matter of fact, all the candidates come from the 
section of letters; and as to the certificate P.C.N., it doubtless 
represents more substantial knowledge than the bachelor of 
science degree, but, in the first place, it is a great deal more 
special, and, moreover, it is still very far from ensuring a really 
personal knowledge of the sciences ; it is a degree for the pupil 
and not for the teacher. Moreover, the demand has already 
been made that the license of letters with mention of philosophy, 
which is the first step toward the Fellowship degree, should it- 
self be transformed in the direction of the positive sciences. M. 
Goblot, professor at the University of Lyon, advocated this re- 
form as early as 1902; he has just published a new article,’ in 
which he repeats his former arguments and conclusions. The 
license of philosophy really comprises two parts: (1) A series of 
tests common to all the candidates for the degree of letters, 
namely, French literature, Latin composition, and a philological 
explanation of Greek, Latin, and French authors ; (2) a series of 
special tests for the license in philosophy: a written and oral 
examination in systematic philosophy, a written and oral examin- 
ation in the history of philosophy, and, finally, an oral exami- 
nation in which the candidate may choose his special subject (ped- 
agogy, law, history, neurology, etc.). The candidates for the 
license of philosophy are accordingly drawn exclusively from the 
students of literature. The proposal of M. Goblot is that can- 
didates should be allowed to substitute for the common literary 
part of the examination the license in science, or the doctorate 
in medicine. In this way scientists wishing to philosophize 
would be allowed to take degrees and follow courses in the Fac- 
ulty of Letters. Every one would gain by this arrangement : 


'Goblot, ‘‘ La licence de philosophie,’’ Revue de Métaphysique, January, 1907. 
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professional philosophy by assimilating new elements, the scien- 
tists by coming to realize what they lack, namely, philosophical 
analysis and the history of philosophy. In this way, what so 
frequently happens at present, and what has been so justly 
deprecated by M. Mach, would cease to exist : — intelligent 
specialists without critical sense and philosophical culture, who 
in their naive attempts to generalize, fall into confusions which 
were long ago cleared up, and are led into very serious mistakes 
which have been antiquated two hundred and sometimes even 
two thousand years. This is a waste of energy which it is nec- 
essary to check. One feels especially how necessary this critical 
education is, when one realizes that science is actually in danger 
of being submerged by the flood of useless publications. 


III. 


The same scientific need appears to account for the continued 
progress shown by the history of philosophy. Moreover, at the 
present time, the words ‘ science’ and ‘ scientific’ are beginning to 
be currently employed in speaking of philosophy. Exact methods 
of work have been established. The old forms of literary or 
abstract history have fallen more and more into discredit. All 
the philosophical world is beginning clearly to recognize certain 
absolute principles : — That it is only possible to arrive at general 
points of view after a long process of verification and technical 
classification ; that a passage cited must never be altered in the 
slightest detail ; that no one has the right to suppress part of a 
phrase or even a single word without notice and without replac- 
ing it by points; that still more one commits a grave fault, if 
he ‘arranges’ a quotation, though without changing the sense, 
in order to render it more characteristic or more elegant; that 
one ought not to quote from memory in a serious work, nor 
refer to a passage without telling exactly on what page and in 
what edition the reader may be able to verify its authenticity 
and to examine its context. It is also recognized that documents 
have only historical significance in connection with their date. 
Thus, he who wishes to understand a system must be strictly 
forbidden to make arbitrary reconstructions based on a pretended 
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discovery of an internal dialectic in the author that he is study- 
ing, which is independent of chronology but follows a logical 
order which brings together passages widely separated from 
each other in time, and separates writings of the same epoch. 
When, by chance, an imaginary interpretation of this kind is put 
forward, it is more and more strongly condemned by competent 
scholars, and this fact is a good indication of the progress we 
have made in this respect. Here, as in other fields of philosophy, 
the duty of being objective is more clearly recognized every year, I 
might almost say, every day. 

In the meantime, under these general conditions, two historical 
schools continue to exist among us. The first is especially con- 
nected with the teaching of M. Boutroux. It may be said that 
this school has as its motto the epigraph he has taken for his 
Etudes d’ histoire de la philosophie: td (Aristotle). 
M. Boutroux quotes with approval the saying of Herder, “ Einen 
Schriftsteller durch sich selbst zu erklaren”’ ; and recently in dis- 
cussing the thesis of M. Rivaud, he said that, in order to under- 
stand Spinozism, the only way was to “relive”’ it, to grasp 
through its essential ideas the individual spirit which gives to this 
system its admirable unity." This school regards the history of 
philosophy as essentially an effort to reconstruct the mind of the 
thinker whom one studies, in order to regain his point of view 
and that of his epoch, without judging them from the modern 
standpoint, and without asking what there is of truth or falsity, in 
an absolute sense, in their conception of things. The other 
school is derived rather from M. Brochard,’ who is not willing to 
renounce the right of passing historical judgments, and who in 
more than one study has even specially insisted upon the modern 
value (he has also insisted sometimes on the eternal value) of the 
philosophical ideas which he has studied. This point of view 
appears to be shared by M. Lévy-Bruhl. It is certainly that of 
M. Couturat, the eminent author of Za /ogigque de Letbniz. In 
the preface to his recent work, Les principes des mathématiques, 
he sums up his position very emphatically in the following 

' See also, for a characterization of this method,the preface to M. Boutroux’s study 


of Pascal quoted later (page 381). 
2 And perhaps more remotely from Taine. 
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words: “To demand that a philosophy should always be judged 
‘from the inside,’ from its own standpoint and that of the time 
in which it was written, is to admit that there is no truth in 
philosophy, and that a system is a work of art, which is only 
valuable by virtue of its unity and harmony. . . . In philosophy 
as elsewhere, the superstitious respect for the historic fact borders 
on dilletantism and scepticism.”” Moreover, the historians of this 
school ask how we can judge that one fact is Azstoric —that is to 
say, worthy of mention — and another fact is not? Is it not from 
the standpoint of our present philosophy? Thus, it is in the 
light of the truths which we possess, that we attach great impor- 
tance to Descartes’s rule of analysis and pass over with a few 
words his doctrine of animal spirits. As long as the question 
of an international language had not become a living one, who 
could dream of seeing in the Leibnizian speculations on this sub- 
ject anything but an accidental utopian view which the historian 
had the right of regarding as of no importance ? 

It goes without saying that, in order to clearly explain these 
two theories, I am obliged to treat of their extreme points of 
view. Asa matter of fact, the pure historians are not entirely 
without interest in systematic truth and the permanent acquisitions 
of thought. The rationalists, on their side, do not pass over as 
something negligible the historical individuality and personal 
originality ofa thinker, that happy combination of varied elements 
“which only happens once,” said Tarde, ‘“‘and then only for an 
instant.” ' However, notwithstanding these reservations, the 
opposition of these trends of thought is very marked. In con- 
nection with the first point of view, I must note the remarkable 
historical work which M. Delbos has recently published, entitled 
La formation de la philosophie pratique de Kant. His purpose 
has been to understand and interpret Kant through the movement 
and oscillations of his thought, to show how he had at first 


' Lots de l’ imitation, p. 425.— The Logigue de Leibniz, by M. Couturat, is dedi- 
cated to M. Boutroux. It is evident that, although there is a difference in point of 
view, there is no personal antagonism. I may say, moreover, that the personal rela- 
tions among French philosophers are very cordial even when their opinions are most 
sharply opposed. Of all intellectual bodies, they show, I believe, the fewest jeal- 
ousies and individual antagonisms. 
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advanced towards his system, and afterwards iz his system. The 
author appropriates the saying of Kuno Fischer: ‘ To explain 
anything is to follow its historical development.” That accounts 
for the detailed character of this work, the abundance of cited 
passages, and the care with which all the halting-places of the 
thought are pointed out. Before arriving at his great definitive 
synthesis, Kant passed through a long period in which his thought 
was unsystematic and unstable. Several times he constructed 
provisional systems, formed of tendencies rather than of well de- 
fined ideas; and M. Delbos,'conformably to his method, has 
made scrupulously exact statements of these. He sets himself 
to determine precisely all the influences which had affected 
Kant’s thought, his pietistic antecedents, Wolffian philosophy, the 
doctrines of Hutcheson, Shaftesbury, Hume, and particularly 
the writings of Rousseau. M. Delbos pauses to study especially 
the influence of Rousseau upon Kant. Some have supposed 
that he was led to do this through patriotism; but I know him 
well enough to assert that it was nothing of the kind. His phil- 
osophical sympathies naturally tend towards the German philos- 
ophy of the nineteenth century rather than to the French 
philosophy of the eighteenth. But he is first of all an historian ; 
he had the texts and he quoted them. His books, and notably 
the pages on Rousseau, are so strongly based on documentary 
evidence, that they do not leave much space for arbitrary inter- 
pretation. 

While a great many philosophers in France, and particularly in 
Germany, still go to Kant as to a living source of truth, or re- 
fute his doctrines because they perceive in them a hindrance to 
moral progress, M. Delbos occupies himself quietly in making a 
dissection of the system, or rather a geological survey of its dif- 
ferent stages.' The Critique of Pure Reason itself does not seem 
to him homogeneous. In the first place, one does not at first 


1 Just as this article was completed, I received M. Evellin’s fine work entitled Za 
raison pure et les antinomies, essai critique sur la philosophie Kantienne. It is the 
application of the inverse method to the philosophy of Kant. M. Evellin sets out 
from the antinomies of Kant, and solves them by maintaining that the complete point 
of view of the theses in every case contains the only truth, and that the position of 


the antithesis is purely imaginary. 
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perceive in it the idea of autonomy which later is to become the 
centre of the system ; and, in the second place, a strict historical 
analysis reveals the existence of two trains of ideas, one of which 
dominates in the Dialectic, while the other and older one reap- 
pears in the Methodology. His ethical system only finds its 
equilibrium in the Grundlegung ; it is only completed and arrives 
at a general view of the world in the Critique of Judgment. Fol- 
lowing out his principle consistently, M. Delbos’s sole problem 
is to determine how these conceptions have been formed, and 
to show how their different elements are related to each other. 
Having restricted his problem in this way, he brings to its solu- 
tion great accuracy of knowledge. He shows particularly that 
there persists everywhere in the system a two-fold conception. 
On the one hand, we have moral ideas of a religious type, 
which have really a religious origin; and, on the other hand, 
moral ideas of a judicial type. Between these two conceptions 
Kant did not really effect a synthesis, but continued himself to 
be aware of the duality. But while insisting on this duality, he 
nevertheless maintained that in the last resort there was no con- 
tradiction. The concluding words of M. Delbos’s book well in- 
dicate its whole spirit. After having very succinctly indicated the 
elements of Kantian thought which are still valuable, he con- 
cludes briefly as follows: ‘If the Kantian ethics is still to re- 
main to-day efficacious and fruitful, this cannot be by pretending 
to reduce the problems which confront us to Kantian forms. It 
only gains real importance for us when it is renewed and verified 
by contact with the problems of to-day, and when we obtain 
from it assistance in studying and solving these problems in a 
free spirit,—in that spirit which led Kant himself to write : 
‘ There is no classical author in philosophy.’ 

I have dwelt at such length on this work both on account of 
its great intrinsic value, and especially because it is characteristic 
of a method, and a method ought to be judged by its best prod- 
ucts. From an historical point of view, the subjects which 
appear most attractive to workers are, in the first place, Leibniz, 
about whom have appeared the following works: An important 
study by M. Baruzzi, founded largely on unedited material and 
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entitled Leibniz, et Yorganisation religieuse de la terre; a very 
good manual on the philosophy of Leibniz for the use of classes 
by M. Halbwachs ; a long posthumous memoir of Foucher de 
Careil on the same subject, edited with a preface and study of 
the works of the author by M. Fouillée. Next in interest stands 
Maine de Biran. A collection of his manuscripts has been pub- 
lished by the Revue de Métaphysique, where they occupy a whole 
special number. At the same time there appeared a work by 
M. G. Michelet on the philosophy of Maine de Biran considered 
from the religious point of view. Spinoza also has his adherents : 
M. Brunschvicg has published, together with the new edition of 
his work on Spinoza’s philosophy, a series of articles entitled 
“‘ Spinoza and His Contemporaries.”” Finally, M. Rivaud has pre- 
sented a thesis for the doctorate on the conceptions of essence 
and of existence in Spinoza’s philosophy. The same author has 
contributed to the study of ancient philosophy an important 
work entitled Le devenir et la matiére dans la philosophie grecque. 
This field has received less attention, but it may be announced 
that in the near future some studies on this subject by the 
lamented Paul Tannery will be published, perhaps in several 
volumes. 


IV. 

But the great interest of this year, so far as the history of 
philosophy is concerned, has been the trial of Pascal, who was 
prosecuted by M. Félix Mathieu, and defended by M. Abel 
Lefranc, and who will doubtless never be either condemned or 
acquitted for lack of a tribunal of the dead. 

The point of departure of this much-disputed problem of philo- 
sophical history is well known. Pascal in 1646 repeated Torricelli’s 
experiment and varied it in different ways. Descartes, while in 
Paris for a short time, paid Pascal two visits, on the 23d and 24th of 
September, 1647. Each of these visits lasted about two hours, 
and Roberval was present at the first. According to a letter of 
Pascal's sister Jacqueline, dated on the twenty-fifth of that month, 
Descartes and Pascal agreed that the cause of the phenomenon 
was the weight of the atmosphere, although they gave different 
explanations of it, while Roberval, on the other hand, entirely 
rejected that hypothesis. 
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The experiment of the Puy de Dome was made on the 19th of 
September, 1648. Pascal did not inform Descartes of it, and did 
not send him the Récit de la grande expérience de l’équilibre des 
Liqueurs, in which it was described, and which was published at the 
end of 1648. Now Descartes, in several letters to Mersenne (the 
first of which was written in 1647, and the others at the beginning 
of 1648), insists on knowing if Pascal had made that experiment, 
which, he says, he had advised him to perform. Learning in 1649 
that the experiment had been performed without his knowledge of 
it, he wrote to Carcavi, an intimate friend of Pascal, to complain that 
the latter had not informed him of it. He repeats twice in this 
letter, that he had had the first idea of this experiment, and that 
he had suggested it to Pascal, who had never thought of it. 

In the Réctt, on the contrary, which Descartes never knew, 
since he died in 1650 without having seen it, Pascal explicitly 
states that he himself had thought out this method of verification ; 
and in a short treatise published in 1651, eighteen months after 
Descartes’s death, he made this express declaration: “It is true, 
and I say it boldly, that this experiment is my invention; and 
therefore I can say that the new knowledge which it has revealed 
to us is entirely due to me.” 

Which one has lied or is deceiving himself? One might ordi- 
narily explain the difficulty by saying that Descartes had not 
understood Pascal in the conversations which they had held, and 
that he had himself imperfectly explained his ideas. Such was 
the solution proposed by M. Boutroux and by M. Adam, and 
consequently adopted by public opinion. M. Félix Mathieu (ot 
Geneva), in three articles published in the Revue de Paris, has con- 
tended most vigorously against this explanation. According to 
him, Pascal deliberately committed a breach of faith, when he 
claimed for himself the idea of the experiment. Here are his 
arguments. 

That Pascal and Descartes, talking together on two occasions 
and for several hours, should not have understood each other on 
essential points is very difficult to admit. Now, the very precise 
demands of Descartes, repeated several times in 1648, while 
waiting for the execution of the project, leaves no doubt concern- 
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ing the fact that he had really conceived the idea during his con- 
versation with Pascal. The whole question, therefore, is to know 
whether Pascal was from the first as favorable to the idea as Des- 
cartes, or if he had not, on the contrary, hesitated to follow his 
counsel. This is, according to M. Mathieu, what is shown by 
known facts. 

Mersenne had for a long time been opposed to the column-of- 
air hypothesis. But some notes written by him between the 
eighth and the thirtieth of September, 1647, show that he was 
suddenly converted to the idea that the mercury is kept in the 
barometric tube by the weight of the column of external air. 
And he declares that the way to settle the question is to make 
the experiment simultaneously in several places and at different 
altitudes. Who, therefore, could have given him this idea, 
Pascal or Descartes ? 

At this time (October, 1647, to be exact) Pascal published 
Expériences nouvelles touchant levide, in which he relates how he 
repeated Torricelli’s experiment with a long tube, full sometimes 
of wines, sometimes of water ; how he had experimented on the 
vacuum with a plugged syringe, whose piston he drew under 
water, etc. In this book there is not a word about the weight of 
the column of air. His only conclusion is that, if nature abhors 
a vacuum, “ the force of this abhorrence is limited, and equal to 
that with which water at a certain height (about thirty-one feet) 
tends to run downward.”’ In his letters to P. Noel at the end of 
October, he does not inform him of the explanation of the phe- 
nomenon by means of the column of air: this is, indeed, men- 
tioned, but by P. Noel and not by him! 

Moreover, he does not even then admit that the air may have 
weight ; for one of his experiments is designed to prove that 
an empty syringe plunged in mercury weighs the same as when 
it is full of air. Therefore it was not Ae who at this time 
suggested the contrary to Mersenne. 

But it is probable that the suggestion came from Descartes : 
he had just returned to Paris at the beginning of September, and 
his return therefore coincides with the change of attitude on the 
part of Mersenne. It cannot be doubted that Descartes was at 
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this time persuaded that the phenomenon was due to the column 
of air. In his letter to Mersenne on the 13th of December, 
1647, almost a year before the experiment was made and when 
no one was thinking of it, Descartes asked in unmistakable 
terms, if Pascal had performed the experiment which he had sug- 
gested to him to see “if the mercurcy would rise as high on the 
top of a mountain as it stands at the base.’’ There could be here 
no question of a mistake ; the statement is explicit; and Des- 
cartes twice repeated his question inthe course of the year 1648. 

In the meantime the experiment of “the vacuum within the 
vacuum ” was performed by Auzout. In a barometrical appara- 
tus, with an opening on the side which was closed by an air- 
tight film, Auzout placed a second barometrical apparatus in 
which, of course, the mercury did not rise naturally. But as soon 
as the lateral film had been pierced with a pin, the air entered, the 
mercury went down in the large apparatus and rose in the small 
one. The experiment was performed, according to all probability, 
between the rst and the 12th of June, 1648. It convinced 
Roberval. Some days afterward in a public lecture, he adopted 
the hypothesis of atmospheric pressure which he had until that 
time opposed. 

Now, it is exactly at the same time that Pascal distinctly de- 
clares himself a partisan of atmospheric pressure in a letter to 
La Pailleur; and he adds the following words: ‘“ We are wait- 
ing for its confirmation by an experiment which ought to be 
made on one of our highest mountains ; but this I cannot hope 
for soon, as I learn from letters sent in reply to some which I 
wrote six months ago that the snows render the summits of 
these mountains inaccessible.” 

The Puy-de-Dome inaccessible in the month of June? Or 
even in the preceding months? That is improbable. It would 
have to be an exceptional year ; but not only is there no mention 
of this in Fuster’s meteorological report, but there are letters 
from Mersenne and Descartes, written in the spring of 1648, in 
which both (the one in Holland and the other in Paris) speak of 
the beautiful weather and the unusual heat of that year. 

And how, on the contrary, it is easy to explain that the experi- 
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ment was not made until the 19th of September, 1648, if it be true 
that Pascal did not really decide to ask his brother-in-law to carry 
out this verification until June following Auzout’s experiment ! 

These doubts are confirmed by an examination of the pamphlet 
published by Pascal in December, 1648, the same one that he 
did not think proper to send to Descartes: Le récit dela grande 
expérience de léquilibre des liqueurs. At the beginning of the 
work there is a letter said to be written by Pascal to Périer, on 
the 15th of November, 1647. Is it authentic? He there ex- 
plains that in his book of the preceding year, entitled Expériences 
nouvelles, he has not told all his thought, and that he thoroughly 
believed in atmospheric pressure when that was written, although 
he had not spoken of it. He relates to Périer, in amazing words, 
the details of an experiment which he is reputed to have made 
with him some days previously, and therefore in November, 1647. 
And this experiment is, according to the description, exactly 
the same as Auzout’s experiment which everybody considered 
new in 1648, and which then settled the question decisively. 
That is almost impossible. But that is not all. The experi- 
ment which Pascal describes is, indeed, 77 the main that of Auzout, 
but he adds to it some singular details. Auzout filled at first all 
the apparatus, then he emptied the outside tube to obtain the 
vacuum, and finally he let the air re-enter to restore the pressure. 
Pascal speaks of something quite different: he says that the 
mercury of the inside tube stood a¢ first at the usual height, then 
it was lowered by degrees in proportion as the air all around was 
taken away ; and finally that “this height or suspension of the 
mercury increased or diminished according as the pressure of the 
air increased or diminished.’’ But it is impossible to make the 
experiment in this way except with the air-pump, which was not 
at that time invented; and Périer in his Nouvelles expériences, 
which he published in 1663, calls attention to the fact that 
before Otto de Guericke, the only way known to create a 
vacuum was by first filling the receptacle with mercury, and 
then letting a part of this run out from below. The experiment 
described is therefore fictitious. 

Pascal, moreover, in order to firmly establish his rights and 
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priority, assures us that at his request Mersenne had written as 
early as November, 1647, to several foreign correspondents to 
engage them to take part in his experimental project at the Puy- 
de-Dome. But, says M. Mathieu, none of these letters can be 
found, even among the papers of Huyghens and Hevelius, who 
were constant correspondents of Mersenne, and who were in the 
habit of preserving very carefully all the scientific letters which 
they received. In addition to this, none of the letters received 
by Mersenne at this time and in the following months make any 
mention of this communication. Furthermore, Mersenne wrote 
on the 4th of January to Le Tenneur, who was living at Cler- 
mont, and asked him to make the experiment in question ; the 
same day he wrote to Huyghens, and, speaking of the peak of 
Teneriffe, added incidentally that, if he had such a mountain near 
him, he would climb it immediately “to see if the vacuum would 
be greater or less than here.’ In neither letter does he speak 
of Périer and Pascal ; that is not compatible with the mission with 
which the latter claims to have charged him. 

M. Mathieu’s last argument is bibliographical and somewhat 
subtle. Pascal's pamphlet, Récit de la grande expérience, which 
he did not send to Descartes, is extremely rare. M. Mathieu 
knows only three copies of it. It was placed in trust with Sav- 
reux, that is to say, said M. Mathieu, “with an obscure sel- 
ler of Catechisms,” where no one would dream of going to look 
for it. Moreover, it is almost never cited by contemporaries. 
In 1651, Pascal, enumerating his scientific works in a letter of 
candidacy to the Academy, does not mention it. M. Mathieu 
supposes, therefore, that he did this intentionally, that he con- 
cealed for several years the edition of his Réctt, for fear that his 
bad faith would be discovered in the lifetime of Descartes. And 
in confirmation of this hypothesis, he cites a certain number of 
controversies in which Pascal, according to him, had certainly 
lacked in sincerity. This was remarkable in the case of Torricelli, 
whose name he omitted by pretending to be ignorant of it, al- 
though he knew it very well, and again in regard to Magni, 
whom he tried to denounce as a plagiarist, by attaching a false 
date to his work. M. Mathieu concludes by saying that the 
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pretended letter from Pascal to Périer is a forgery, both as to its 
date and its content; for it ought to be dated in the month of 
June, and it was written for the public, and not for Périer, in 
order to try to rob Descartes of the honor of having had the 
first idea of the experiment of the Puy-de-Dome, and to take 
away from Auzout the invention of the experiment of the vacuum 
within the vacuum, which, moreover, is itself falsified. 

By this conclusion, M. Mathieu explains in the last place the 
“conspiracy of silence’’ which, according to him, from that time 
forward was formed about Pascal. His attempt at fraud, he 
thinks, was recognized by scientists, and, with the exception of 
some naive persons who were not acquainted with the story, all 
the more important thinkers, during the whole of the seventeenth 
century, refrained from speaking of his physical experiments. It 
was only at a later time, in the eighteenth and nineteenth centu- 
ries, that Pascal’s treachery was successful, and that his claims 
were accepted as true by scientists and philosophers. 

It will be difficult for readers of the Review to imagine the 
impression that this series of articles has produced on the philo- 
sophical public in France, and likewise on the educated public in 
general. Pascal is a kind of saint for a great many cultivated 
men; his genius, his suffering, and even his eccentricities have 
always greatly impressed the imagination. That austere envi- 
ronment at Port Royal, where he ended his life, envelops him 
with an atmosphere of seriousness and nobility, and continues to 
enhance his reputation. And while he is for believers one of the 
most effective apologists for Christianity, the religious persecutions 
which his party has suffered have made him, from another point 
of view, a representative of intellectual liberty and a sufferer for 
its sake. In this sense, inasmuch as he is the implacable 
enemy of the Jesuits, Pascal is almost popular, for the Jesuits 
are greatly disliked by the great mass of the people. Their 
very name is generally taken as an insult; it is always a 
synonym among the common people for bad faith and treacherous 
cleverness. Pascal has greatly contributed to this opinion by his 
Provinciales ; and, accordingly, as a result of contrast, he himself 
became a synonym of sincerity, frankness, and absolute integrity. 
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It is well known what Chateaubriand and Sainte-Beuve said of 
him. M. Brunschvicg, who is his latest editor, wrote that his 
Pensées “reveals a writer who has had no superior in France, 
and a thinker who in modern times has not been surpassed for 
profundity. Moreover, this work expresses at the same time the 
the most lofty and heroic spirit of charity” (page 302). 

No one who has studied the Pensées has escaped the extraor- 
dinary influence which it exercises upon the mind. M. Boutroux, 
in the volume which he devoted to him in 1900, began his work 
with this short preface which I must quote entire : 

“Pascal, before writing, knelt and prayed for the power to 
yield up all that belonged to him, in order that strength might 
be added to his weakness. By humiliation he prepared himself 
for inspiration. It seems that he who wishes to know such a 
high and rare genius in his inmost nature, ought to follow an 
analogous method, and, while using according to his power of 
erudition analysis and criticism, which are our natural instru- 
ments, he ought, in a docile surrender to the influence of Pascal 
himself, to look for the inspiring grace which alone can give to 
our efforts direction and efficacy.” 

M. Paul Desjardins has recently written a little tract on sincer- 
ity in polemics, entitled Les régles de l’honnéte discussion selon 
Pascal, Some months ago there appeared under his editorship 
the first number of the Calendrier des serviteurs de la vérité, a 
journal dealing with great examples of courage and intellectual 
integrity ; a reproduction of the celebrated cast of Pascal, was 
used as a frontispiece. 

In view of such a state of mind, M. Mathieu’s accusation has 
produced the greatest astonishment. All conversation in phil- 
osophical circles turns on the scientific probity of Pascal. The 
daily papers themselves have reported these attacks; I do not 
believe that any question of history has ever caused such a com- 
motion. M. Abel Lefranc, professor of French Literature in the 
College of France, was the first to reply to these attacks. He 
defended Pascal in four articles which appeared in the Revue 
politique et littéraire,' and which were afterwards combined into a 


' August 1, 18, and 25, and September 8, 1906. 
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little book. The epigraph of this work, “ Cujus gloria neque 
profuit quisquam laudando nec vituperando quisquam nocuit,”’ is 
itself very characteristic of that worship of Pascal of which I 
spoke above. 

M. Mathieu accuses Pascal of having printed the Récit de /a 
grande expérience for form’s sake only, and of having got out 
a very small number of copies, and concealed them, so to speak, 
with an obscure bookseller, so that after Descartes’s death he 
could resurrect them to do honor to himself. He bases his argu- 
ment on the scarcity of copies of the work in libraries, and on 
the fact that Pascal had no reason to place his book with Savreux. 
This whole argument is without weight, for, in the first place, all 
the pamphlets of that time are very rare ; for example, the original 
edition of the Cid, notwithstanding its popularity. The pamphlet 
in question, which only contains twenty pages, might easily disap- 
pear, for a great many libraries took but little care of pamphlets. 
Besides, M. Mathieu has exaggerated this scarcity : in Paris alone, 
three public libraries contain fine copies of it. Finally, Savreux, far 
from being an obscure bookseller, was the official publisher of the 
Jansenists ; he was thrown into the Bastille for his attachment to 
their cause and was buried at Port Royal. All these facts are men- 
tioned in the third volume of Port Royal by Sainte-Beuve. He was 
therefore the publisher to whom Pascal would most naturally ad- 
dress himself. And if he did not send his book to Descartes, it 
was because he did not have his address, which the latter did not 
willingly allow to be known, and.because Mersenne, who usually 
served as intermediary, had died just as the experiment was per- 
formed. It is claimed that Périer might have made the experi- 
ment in the month of November if he had been asked to do so. 
But is the delay inexplicable? By no means; for in November 
Périer was called on service to Moulins, whence he returned 
probably to Paris, and did not arrive at Clermont until the end 
of June, 1648, or later. But on his return he had more to do 
than climb immediately the Puy-de-Dome. It was necessary to 
make arrangements with some friends who took part and assisted 
him in the expedition; these were P. Bannier, Canon Mosnier, 
Councillors La Ville and Bégon, and Doctor La Porte. M. 
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Abel Lefranc estimates that these preparations alone would 
occupy him until about the middle of August, and that it was at 
this time that the unusual heat is reported of which Périer speaks, 
and which retarded the experiment until September 19. More- 
over, perhaps Périer by reason of his duties was not free every 
day ; one may judge so from a passage of his letter. Thus the 
delay is very well explained without assuming any knavery. 
Concerning the fact that Pascal does not mention his Réci¢ in his 
letter of candidacy to the Academy, the reply is not less deci- 
sive. The Academy at that time was nothing but a society of 
mathematicians, and Pascal in his letter only enumerated his 
mathematical works. As regards the so-called eclipse of Pascal’s 
scientific reputation after this affair, the defence is equally excel- 
lent: Carcavi, Fermat, Huyghens, Gassendi, Rohault, Chanut, 
Leibniz, and Mariotte have all spoken very eulogistically of Pascal 
and his experiment. There was therefore no “conspiracy of 
silence,”’ and the disrepute of Pascal appears entirely imaginary. 

Finally (and this is not the weakest of Lefranc’s arguments), 
if Pascal had misrepresented the facts, the complicity of Périer, 
who was a very honest man, of Jacqueline Pascal, and of their 
friends, would have been necessary. Is it morally probable that 
they connived at allowing without protest such a culpable act of 
egotism and bad faith ? 

In addition to this able defense by M. Lefranc, the Pascal affair 
has also called out an article by M. Brunschvicg, in the Bulletin 
of the ‘ Union pour la vérité,”’' and two articles by M. Duhem in 
the Revue Générale des Sciences*. Having explained at great 
length the two sides of the argument under discussion, I shall 
say only a few words about these articles. 

M. Brunschvicg avoids the tone of a defender. Although he 
is Pascal’s editor and has much sympathy with his author, his 
main interest lies in examining both sides of the case. We rec- 
ognize that Pascal’s letter to M. de Ribeyre, a propos of Magni, 
is a ‘tissue of inaccuracies ;" but he also shows that it can be 


1** A propos de Pascal et de l’expérience du Puy-de-Déme,’’ June—September, 


1906. 
2««Le P. Mersenne et la pesanteur de I'air,’’ September 1 and 30, 1906. 
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otherwise interpreted than as deliberate bad faith. He points out 
that M. Mathieu has often been unwise in his conclusions, and 
that he has neither examined all the texts nor considered all the 
hypotheses. But, on the other hand, he does not conceal the fact 
that Pascal had a very bad character, and that occasionally he 
became so angry that he lost his judgment. The conclusion is 
that we have still a great deal to learn of this affair, and that it 
is very unfortunate to have prejudged Pascal by a sensational 
charge. 

As to M. Duhem, he deals with Pascal only incidentally. The 
real object of his articles is to study the development of Mer- 
senne’s ideas regarding atmospheric pressure, and to reclaim for 
him the project of the experiment on a mountain. Mersenne 
was, he confesses, a blundering, methodless soul, but was, on the 
other hand, full of imagination and ardor. It is undisputed that 
he was the first of all to mention the project in question in a 
text of certain date (between the 8th and 30th of Septem- 
ber, 1647). M. Mathieu says that he got the idea from Des- 
cartes. That is possible; this same text speaks of recent 
experiments on barometric variation, at that time unexplained, 
in which Pascal and Descartes took part. But Mersenne was 
quite capable of inventing it all alone, his book is full of ideas 
and projects of the same kind, some of which are absurd and 
others excellent. Why should he not have guessed accurately 
this time ? But what about Descartes and his repeated de- 
mands? He also had the same idea in mind and he believed 
that he was the only one who had it. In 1647, this idea of 
making an experiment on the top of a mountain was ‘in the 
air,’ just as that of atmospheric pressure had been fifteen years 
earlier, when Descartes, Baliani, Jean Rey, and Beeckman spoke 
independently of it, almost at the same time, between 1630 and 
1632. ‘As Descartes had conceived the idea of this experiment 
without the aid of others, he concluded that no one could think 
of it without his assistance ; his inordinate pride led him to this 
conclusion.”' Pascal was likewise able to think out this experi- 
ment himself, and also imagined in good faith that no other per- 

' Loc. cit., p. 816. 
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son had thought of it. ‘“ Let us not passionately dispute the 
question of priority with regard to these different discoverers 
through whom the idea, when it had reached its development, 
found expression at almost the same time. Does the grain which 
is germinating plagiarize the grain which germinated an hour 
earlier in the same field ?’”" 

These are wise words and a timely reminder of a great truth 
in the history of science. But they do not serve to solve all the 
historical difficulties so cleverly raised by M. Mathieu any more 
than do the methodological reservations made by M. Brun- 
schvicg. How much there is in this matter which still remains 
suspicious! There is no trace of those Mersenne letters to for- 
eign scientists, which Pascal declares were written at his request ; 
no trace of their replies, unless we except a very vague passage 
from Huyghens, which could just as well be applied to some- 
thing else. _It is difficult to interpret the letter to Le Pailleur 
in June, 1648: If the delay in performing the experiment was 
due to the fact that Périer was at Moulins and afterwards at 
Paris, why does Pascal give the inclemency of the season as the 
cause of this delay? There is finally the mention of Auzout’s 
experiment, which remains up to this time, together with the 
claims of Descartes himself, the most serious of the arguments 
in the accusation, and that upon which the least has been said ; 
for the 7raité de la pesanteur de lair, which M. Brunschvicg 
cites, and in which the question of this experiment is raised anew, 
can only increase the difficulties pointed out above. Neverthe- 
less, one might be able to find some explanation favorable to Pas- 
cal: perhaps he sucked out the air with his mouth; perhaps he 
may have rarefied it by means of a syringe, since he had already 
used that instrument in other experiments. Although all this 
does not agree with the exact terms of his description, one might 
admit that he yielded to the desire of expressing things in a more 
systematic and striking manner. But, on the other hand, these 
hypotheses have also a weak side ; they would apply excellently 
to a public work, but are no longer comprehensible in the case 
of a letter to a friend, who was himself a witness of the experi- 

'P. 774. 
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ment ; finally, they do not explain the fact that this experiment, 
which was so decisive, was not known until eight months after- 
wards in a more imperfect form, and that then it was attributed 
to Auzout. 

Thus the question has not been settled, and we shall perhaps 
see articles still appear on the same subject.’ But even if the 
letter to Périer was changed or entirely written for the public, 
after the date which it bore, there are two things still to be taken 
into consideration. The first is that accuracy of documents is 
something modern, like the respect for texts and the historical 
sense. All literature, until almost our own time, was full of false 
claims. Whether through pleasantry, or prudence, or in order 
to accentuate the effect of a publication, the name of the author, 
the place, or the date might be altered without scruple. The 
Provinciales themselves show examples of this liberty which no 
one thought of criticising at that time. The same may be said 
of the alleged letter from Etienne Pascal the father to P. Noél. 
The second point is that Pascal at the time of the experiment 
on the vacuum was a young man of twenty-five years, passionate, 
violent, eager for glory, and perhaps neurotic enough to forget 
involuntarily and in good faith what he did not wish to remember. 


Examples of such systematic amnesias are not rare, even among 


men better balanced mentally, and the letter to Ribeyre shows 
some probability of this. He was not at that time the Pascal 
touched by grace, who retired five or six years later to Port-Royal 
and devoted himself wholly to the service of God. How many 
great saints there are in the Golden Legend, who in their youth 
committed sins which are both better authenticated and more 
serious in nature than those ascribed to the author of the Pensées / 
ANDRE LALANDE. 

' Since this account was written, M. Mathieu has published four new articles in 
the Revue de Paris (February, 1907, and the following numbers) in which he re- 
plies to the criticisms directed against his previous articles. M, Brunschvicg has also 
published a paper entitled ‘‘ Pascal a-t-il volé Auzout ?’’ (Zes débats, May 1, 1907.) 
The general review of the discussion which has appeared in the Revue de synthése 
historique, by M. Rey, and also that in the Revue scientifique, by M. Mentré, may 
be consulted with advantage. 
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THE EGO AND EMPIRICAL PSYCHOLOGY.' 


SUPPOSE I should apologize for adding one more to the 
many discussions of the self. My apology, if I present one, 
must be that it seems to me there have been, even in recent writ- 
ings, several quite obvious errors into which most of the discus- 
sions have fallen, and I presume it requires less arrogance to 
point out the failings of others than to essay a positive construc- 
tion, although I do not promise to spare you an attempt at con- 
struction altogether. 

This is above all a field in which each theory is strongest in 
the attack. Two difficulties have pervaded practically all discus- 
sions of the subject of late. In the first place, the opponents do 
not accept the same methodological principles. The sot-disant 
structuralist is concerned only with the self as a concrete experi- 
ence. He solves his problem with a decision as to whether one 
can or cannot find a self or self content in the actual concrete con- 
scious stream. The opposing view bases its arguments upon the 
needs of explanation. It is concerned with what must be as- 
sumed as the foundation of the experience immediately given. 
The argument refers to what must be, rather than what is. Its 
question is not, Do we find the self-structure ? but, Do we find 
anything in the immediate mental experience that compels us to 
assume a self as its presupposition? Obviously before one can 
harmonize the conflicting opinions of the two schools one must 
force them to some common basis. The necessity for compro- 
mising on methods of procedure is greater, too, because the gen- 
erally accepted conclusions of the two schools seem at present 
diametrically opposed, and both seem to prove their point conclu- 
sively. Authorities are generally inclined to admit that we find 
no trace in the concrete stream of any structure that complies 
with the specifications ordinarily prescribed by paper architects 
of the self, while the weight of authority seems also turned to 
the opinion that we need in consciousness more than the elements 

' Read as the Presidential Address before the Western Philosophical Association, 
at Chicago University, March 29, 1907. 
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that observation immediately reveals, if we are to make the 
operation conceivable. If we accept provisionally the positive 
results of both theories, and grant that either empirical presence 
or logical necessity may justify existence, our troubles are not 
over. A second equally important difficulty is, that the advocates 
of the second method of investigation are all too uncritical toward 
the axioms they accept, and too ready to believe solutions that 
are suggested, without sufficiently scrutinizing the conclusions that 
may actually be deduced from the premises. Often thought seems 
to give way to emotion when the discussion of the self is reached, 
and sometimes the self-construction is welcomed as a means of 
avoiding conclusions, admitted to be adequate from other premises. 
So Professor Calkins is satisfied of the correctness of the modern 
conclusion that will is no peculiar aspect of consciousness, but be- 
lieves that a self is in some way conscious of a difference that we 
cannot find. Similarly in other authors the self seems an ‘ open 
sesame’ for all closed doors, an alchemist’s universal solvent for 
all difficulties. When one has attained to the state of grace of ad- 
mitting a self, one seems often to consider oneself freed from all 
bonds of logic and no longer accountable to the ordinary laws of 
thought or methods of investigation. 

It will be my task, in this first part, to subject the doctrines of 
the self to a rigid scrutiny in two respects. First, I shall exam- 
ine the axioms or felt needs upon which the construction is 
based ; and, secondly, I shall endeavor to decide how far the solu- 
tion ordinarily attained really satisfies the demands. Of the 
reasons that have been given for assuming a distinct mind, three 
are most prominent: (1) For the known there must be a knower ; 
(2) the mental states can receive unity only from a unitary sub- 
stance, and that we do not find in mental states; and (3) ina 
series of discrete mental states, such as Hume assumed to consti- 
tute mind, there can be no continuity, no real identity. Of the 
first of these we ask, Is it a real axiom at all? Of all we question, 
Are they satisfied by a self of the detached character? The 
axiom that ‘everything, to be known, must have a knower’ may 
be and has been questioned as to its validity. True, in a com- 
mon sense, dualistic way, we know nothing of the objects about 
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us without being ourselves present. Our bodily presence is 
essential to knowledge. This, as Professor Fullerton has pointed 
out, is the only conceivable way in which an axiom of the kind 
could originate, the only other possible application of the axiom 
in question. One may ask, however, whether the relation holds 
of anything more than the physical spatial relations of body and 
object. There is no evidence that the same relation would hold 
within consciousness. It does not follow that, because you must 
be present to have an idea of a tree or other external object, 
there must be something else present in consciousness to know 
that image. The two are on an entirely different level. More- 
over, if the analogy hold, any other than a naive dualism would 
probably be estopped from accepting the axiom, even with appli- 
cation restricted to the relation between an external world and 
the knowing mind. If the origin of the axiom of a knower be 
this relation of body to object, or of mental stream to object out- 
side, it is very interesting to note that it has persisted frequently 


after the interpretation that gave rise to it has been abandoned. | 


Now that we find not infrequently that no distinction is made 
between the existence of an external object and its being known, 
no distinction between its existence in the mental stream and its 
real existence, we should expect that the self-evidence of the 
axiom might at least be weakened. On the contrary, some of 
the writers who feel most keenly the advantages of obliterating 
the old distinction between knower and known in the more objec- 
tive relation, seem most loath to give up the axiom derived from 
that in its application to what we might call the inner hypostati- 
zation ; they still argue for a knower to know the content. of 
consciousness, although they believe there is no necessity for a 
known and a knower relation between outside object and mental 
stream. Moreover, if we are to accept this view in its entirety, 
it would be immediately destructive of knowledge of self. We 
must have either an infinite regressus of knowers for each of the 
lower series, or we must assume that somewhere there is an ele- 
ment that is at once knower and known. If the knower and 
known can thus be united inone member of the series, there is no 
reason why we should not assume that they are united at once 
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in the first stage in the process. If there is no need of the 
tenth or millionth member in the regressive series, there is no 
need of the second. Even granted the existence of a knower, it 
is by no means easy to see how it can know the mental states. 
It must either take the mental states over into itself as mirror 
pictures, and then the problem comes as to how the knowing 
goes on; or it must leave them unchanged, that is to say, un- 
known. The representatives of mental states are in no different 
relation to the self, when thus absorbed, than the elements of the 
stream to the stream itself, and these are not known according 
to our original axiom. Even the infinite regressus discussed 
above takes us no nearer the problem; it merely postpones its 
consideration indefinitely. At no stage is there any explanation 
that could not be applied equally well to make one distinct idea 
in the stream know the others. ; 

The argument from the demand for unity in the conscious 
series similarly seems to lose much force if we ask how unity is 
given by the self. It is all very well to say that mental states 
are unified in some way, that they are not mere discrete elements 
in the series of experience ; but it is not so clear that unity of 
any kind could be given by a unitary something placed beside or 
above the stream. If the mental states are discrete in themselves 
and are to be unified, they must be taken up in some way into 
the unitary subject, and that must by definition destroy its unity. 
Mere propinquity with a unitary something cannot conceivably 
give unity, and of the unifying somewhat we have the same prob- 
lems and the same difficulties that face us in solving our difficulty 
where first the problem arose. 

Almost the same remarks apply to the argument that would 
have the self give continuity to the discrete stream, that would 
make it the basis of identity amid change. Neither continuity 
nor identity, as an effective phase, would be in any way explained 
by the presence in or above consciousness of a unitary substance. 
That might be present and the other elements be discrete. Unless 
the elements of content work in some way upon the self and it in 
some way upon them, there is no identity for them in any real 
sense. - There is no conceivable way in which identity can be 
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given them by any added something, unless they become part of 
it or it part of them. In either case, it loses its absolute identity 
as well as its unity. If we regard the states, again, as receiving 
identity from being taken into the unitary substance, then appar- 
ently the principle of persistence must again come from some 
relation between the elements themselves or between the perma- 
nent existing substance and its contents. Mind then becomes 
itself changing, and it is just as difficult to conceive how chang- 
ing, interacting elements could take on the consciousness of 
identity with themselves in spite of change inside of or beside an 
unchanging somewhat ever identical with itself, as it is to see how 
a series might always be identical with itself through mere con- 
tinuity of the elements. 

If we summarize the three advantages that are claimed for 
asserting the presence of the self above or beside its content, we 
find that, examined closely, these advantages disappear. They 
are verbal rather than actual. One can no more conceive a 
knower knowing the elements of knowledge than the mental 
states knowing themselves; and besides, some element must 
know itself, unless we are to have an infinite regressus or an 
unknown term. The unity of mental states is no more conceiv- 
able with an absolute unitary substance in or beside the states 
than would be the unity of the states themselves, uncontained or 
unaccompanied. Twenty marbles are not unified when put into 
a bag, or when a baseball or (to consider the airy content) a foot- 
ball is put with them. And the persistence of the substance 
always identical with itself does not immediately account for the 
fact that all experiences seem to belong together, to be all my 
experiences. When we have the immediate content all carefully 
taken up into the self as ordinarily pictured, we have all our 
problems over again in their original guise. The assumption 
that there is some advantage in the presence of the unitary sub- 
ject is an analogy, a picture, and the details of the picture are 
not worked out sufficiently to be helpful. If we are compelled to 
have recourse to an act of faith, we may just as well solve all our 
difficulties at once, and assert that the mental stream knows itself, 
is of itself unitary, and always identical with itself. Solution of 
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the problem with the self assumed is no easier than it was when 
we first approached it on the known empirical level. The solu- 
tion ordinarily offered tends to hide difficulties, not to solve them. 

If we are driven to the conclusion that there is nothing in the 
construction that would satisfy our logical need by putting a self 
of any character in or above the concrete mental elements, we 
have cleared the way for an attempt to find characteristics in the 
mental content that give rise to the demand and serve to make 
conceivable the processes. As I conceive it, the whole problem 
of the self and its relations arises from the fact that structure and 
function do not correspond, that there are certain characteristics 
of the action and general accomplishments of mind that cannot 
by any analogy be ascribed to the structures assumed to exist 
in mind. The broad general accomplishments of mind do not 
harmonize with the asserted capacities of the structures upon 
which most stress has been laid in the more usual concrete 
descriptions. We may for a time keep structure and func- 
tion divorced, and assert functions for which no structure is 
assignable, but this is at best a temporary expedient. Before 
our problem is complete, structure and function must be brought 
together and made parts of a single whole. The hypothesis 
already considered attempts to set up a conjectural structure 
that should take over the functions not assignable on analogy to 
the elements directly and scientifically analyzed out. This we 
have seen to be unsatisfactory, and probably such constructions 
always will prove unsatisfactory, because there is no possibility 
of testing their truth or adequacy. In fact, it is made ex hypoth- 
est incapable of accurate observation. The result is that a 
premium is set upon poetic vague imaginings rather than upon 
careful observation or even logical, self-consistent reasoning from 
the premises accepted. While, then, the first or functional psy- 
chology ordinarily falls short in the attempt to develop a struc- 
ture that shall be adequate to the function assigned, the structures 
ordinarily analyzed out by structural psychology will not ex- 
plain the functions that we find mind capable of when viewed 
in the large. Our problem must be to steer between the Scylla 
and Charybdis of the two theories. 
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The classic attempt of Hume to explain experience by discrete 
ideas is the man of straw for all comers and deservedly has been 
much buffetted about. If one holds to any similar view, the 
only consistent course is to deny the logical need of a self and 
to assert that we should remain upon the empirical level with no 
attempt to go beyond to satisfy logical needs or to explain mental 
functions. This, we already have seen, is by general consent 
unsatisfactory. It would be a sad commentary upon modern 
investigation were there no results since Hume that throw light 
upon the problem from the concrete, factual side. It behooves 
us, then, on the constructive side of this paper, to turn to the 
known nature of mental processes to see what there is that will 
illuminate the deeper connections of mental states. 

In beginning the investigation, I shall accept two general 
principles: First, that one may expect to find no direct evidence 
of self, but that the need for unity and identity of mental states is a 
real need, and that the problem of how mental states are known 
is a real problem. The needs must be satisfied, if possible, even 
if we have recourse to construction on the basis of fact. Keep- 
ing these guiding principles before us, let us turn to an examina- 
tion of the results of modern psychology. If we ask what there 
is that gives permanence first and then unity, we may find a clue 
in the fact that an experience once present does not vanish, as 
is often assumed, but there is some evidence that it persists as a 
dynamic force in consciousness from the moment of its first 
entrance to the end of life. That an experience may have an 
effect when there is no possibility of definite recall, seems one of 
the striking results of many of the memory experiments that 
have taken so much of the psychologist’s time in the last few 
years. Thus Ebbinghaus and many others have found, you 
remember, that many associations years old, of which there was 
no trace in the ordinary sense of spontaneous reinstatement, 
could nevertheless be brought back to consciousness with sur- 
prisingly few repetitions. In fact, there are some respects in 
which these older, long deposited connections and experiences 
are more effective than those more recently acquired. One need 
not assume with the older men that an experience is never lost ; 
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but we can assert, on definite evidence, that there are secondary 
after effects of mental processes long after possibility of return as 
a specific process has ceased, and it is no great extension of the 
evidence to assume that consciousness is always in some degree 
different because of any experience, no matter how remote in 
time that experience may have been. 

Not only, however, is it possible to prove that these old im- 
pressions exist, by the fact that they can be reinstated with 
greater or less difficulty, but it is also probable, as I have at- 
tempted to show in some detail in a recent work,' that they are 
active in some degree in the control of later mental operations of 
widely different character. There are many facts that compel the 
conclusion that attending is very largely determined by organized 
groups of earlier experiences, that what we shall select at any 
moment from the external world is decided by the number and 
character of earlier experiences whose traces are left in conscious- 
ness. These work somewhat inversely in order of remoteness, 
but it is difficult to assert that any earlier experience is not 
in some degree effective in choosing between the different bits 
of material that offer themselves to consciousness at a given 
moment. Similarly, the course of ideas returning through asso- 
ciation is controlled by these earlier experiences. Much emphasis 
has been laid by Kiilpe and his pupils upon the purpose in mind 
at the moment, or upon the task that has been set by another, in 
deciding which one of the many possible associates shall be actu- 
ally effective in the control of consciousness. Thus, if asked in 
general to name particular instances, the word ‘ dog’ will suggest 
some particular pug, while if the task be to assign class, some 
genus will leap out just as quickly and certainly. But one may 
go farther and find an explanation of the purpose in the organ- 
ization of earlier elements of experience, recent or remote, and 
one can go back to show not merely that the associations are 
themselves the product of connections of earlier experiences, but 
that more general groupings of earlier mental events are effective 
in bringing to complete activity some one of the separate con- 
nections against all others. Not one simple connection determines 


' L’ attention, 1906. 
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the course of thought at any step, but vast masses of experience 
act together in the decision. 

In perception these earlier experiences are active in two ways : 
They furnish the material in terms of which the entering impression 
is interpreted, and at the same time control the interpretation 
that shall be made. As I have had occasion to insist in earlier 
papers before this society, while we perceive any object, we con- 
stantly refer from the thing presented to standards that have been 
developed in the course of earlier life. As we look or listen, 
earlier experiences at once give the interpretation that makes the 
object mean something to us, and determine which one of the 
many possible interpretations shall be made at this particular 
time. Both are in a measure organized in advance of their action. 
The types have gradually precipitated from numerous different 
observations and the purposes, particular or remote, have resulted 
from the numerous appreciations of needs by the systematization 
of manifold recent or early experiences. We find that in looking 
we naturally fall into a scientific, shop attitude, into a social or 
playful attitude, and that perceptions take a corresponding form : 
interpretations result that correspond to the mood. But the 
scientific attitude has developed with scientific knowledge, and 
the objects that we see are the products of numerous earlier 
observations in the same general line. The bare perception of 
the moment is never a bare sensation, but is always a focal point 
about which vast numbers of older experiences center, and each 
of these older experiences contributes something to the quality 
of the total momentary perception and has some share in deter- 
mining what it shall be. 

We may run through all the other phases of mind in the same 
way and show that each momentary mental state is not discrete, 
not transitory, but merely a new and different emphasis of some 
part of the total, an emphasis that is in part dependent, it is true, 
upon the existing stimulus, but not determined by it. Thus reason- 
ing, judgment, meaning, and belief go back for their explanation, 
not to bare physiological association, but to the dynamic con- 
trolling force of the entirety of experience directed for the mo- 
ment to the attainment of some particular end, an end that has 
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been foreshadowed in, and whose ideal attainment is directed by, 
our knowledge working as a whole. Action and emotion, will 
and feeling, we may insist, go back to exactly the same forces. 
Action always results from stimulus, from sensation, not perhaps 
as the isolated outcome of the presence of a definitely outlined 
sensation to mind, but as determined by all of these influences 
that are at work in deciding the nature of perception and reason- 
ing. The control of action is primarily control of sensation, and 
control again in terms of the same group of remote experiences 
that is effective in attention, in perception, and in reasoning. 
Even if no sensation actually precede the movement, as Wood- 
worth has contended may be the case, nevertheless all the pre- 
paratory and reinforcing operations go on and determine that the 
movement shall take place when a certain stimulus enters and the 
stimulus acts for the time-being asa sensation. In every case the 
act is the outcome of a smaller or larger number of cooperating 
earlier experiences. When the action is expressive of the fullest 
self, much or all relevant knowledge is at work ; when the act 
is impulsive, ill-considered, few and partial experiences are in ac- 
tion. Feeling and emotion, too, have been considered as the cor- 
relate of this interaction. Either the doctrine of the opposition 
or furtherance between new and old experiences, or a frank as- 
sertion, as in Wundt, that feeling is the mental side of a general 
interaction, characterizes many of the theories of feeling that have 
flourished in the history of psychology. All would make ex- 
plicit recognition of the interaction of experiences long gone in 
the explanation of the feeling states. 

In every mental act, then, we may find an illustration of the 
fact that experiences do not vanish entirely, and, moreover, that 
they always seem in some degree to exert an influence upon 
other and later mental states. These effects, taken together, seem 
sufficient to give two of the necessary presuppositions of experi- 
ence, unity and identity. We have unity in mind, because all 
experiences, past and present, interact in the control and consti- 
tution of every apparently discrete act. Not merely, as Professor 
James insists, do two or three succeeding states unite in a single 
one, but in some degree or other all experiences, no matter how 
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far separated in time, combine into a single element in each mo- 
ment’s experience. The unity grows with each added element, 
is enriched by each new phase of multiplicity. It is, moreover, 
dynamic, not static, since it not merely takes up into itself each 
added element, but directs and controls what shall enter at any 
moment and the response that shall be made to it. There is 
continuity also, not the continuity of a passive, unchanging on- 
looker, but of the active, all-absorbing kind. The first elements 
are retained forever and are constantly growing with each later 
experience. Not that there is one element identical among many 
changing elements ; but we may rather say with the Eleatics, that 
the apparent differences are but phases of the one identical whole. 
The change is in part real, but in greater part is merely a new 
expression of elements that have been present from the beginning. 
It is an identity from which nothing is ever lost, and which per- 
sists with, if not through, growth. 

This unity and identity is not only constructive but actual. 
The persistence and mutual interaction of experiences seem to 
carry with them a recognition of self-unity and self-continuity. 
For this we have the best evidence in the much-quoted instances 
of alternating selves. If we may be permitted in advance of the 
author to interpret the case of Miss Beauchamp, it is found to be 
in perfect harmony with our assumption that where earlier ex- 
periences are joined in a single unitary process, there is a unitary 
self. If we examine each of the dissociated selves, we find dif- 
ferent experiences, different accomplishments, different organiza- 
tions of older associations for each. One remembers within but 
one single group of experiences. This means primarily that asso- 
ciations are found or retained between certain elements of experi- 
ence, not all. There is dissociation which prevents recall from 
one system to another but still permits recall within any given 
system. The dissociation is not complete for early acquisitions, 
¢. g., language, the names of familiar objects, etc. All the asso- 
ciations that pathology in general assures us are more fundamen- 
tal, persist from one to the other. But, for our argument, what 
is most important is that the entire character of the self changes 
with the change in the effective group of experience. The habits, 
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interests, desires, actions, all are distinct in the several groups of 
experiences. So B,, B,y, and Sally are bundles of different 
forms of knowledge and have a character in harmony with 
that knowledge. B, keeps the refinements of the family in tastes 
of all kinds and in knowledge. She has the book learning and 
keen appreciation of people and their opinions. Asa consequence, 
we may assume, she has bookish, cultivated interests, is over 
keenly alive to the opinion of those about her, and responds 
accordingly in reasoning and in action. B,y seems to have taken 
over fewer of the refinements of the total self; her knowledge is 
of the more practical kind, and her appreciation of social demands 
and the rights of others is slight. With these different memories 
goes a character of thought and action entirely distinct. There 
is a selfishness and stubbornness at once indicative of strong in- 
stincts and slight guidance by accumulated social comprehension 
and knowledge. Her interests and knowledge are at one with the 
memories that predominate. Sally, again, in extremer degree, 
is all primordial instinct with very little control by accumulated 
knowledge. She seems to have kept none of the later and more 
complicated attainments of the original self; her life is the life of 
a child, application of any kind is difficult, for there is no devel- 
oped knowledge to restrain or control the impulse of the moment. 
In spite of the most persistent existence of any of the characters, 
she is least developed of any, least worth keeping alive as a mem- 
ber of society. This is what one would expect on the basis of 
the hypothesis that the mental experiences, recent and remote, 
control later actions and serve to unite them with themselves. 
Where all parts of early experience act on each new element, 
there is unity in the self and constant self-identity. Where the 
earlier experiences are divided into separate systems, the self lacks 
unity ; there is no longer identity from moment to moment, but 
unity and identity only within the one partial system. One sys- 
tem seems to itself and to the observer an entirely different and 
distinct self from the other. The nature of the control each exerts 
in every form of mental act is different from that exerted by any 
other and harmonizes with the nature of the experiences that 
group to constitute it. There is a break from system to system, 
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not only in memories but in the self feeling, and in the self as an 
active, directive agent. 

Nor do we need to look to these pathological cases, relatively 
rare, for our only evidence. In every individual some degree of 
dissociation is present with its corresponding different self or 
phase of self. In one’s own home one’s acts and feelings may be 
different in many respects from those in the home of an acquaint- 
ance. As one thinks or speaks in a professional capacity, one’s 
self is different from the self as one thinks and feels in a social 
capacity. If we look to the cause, we find different experiences 
clustered about the core offered by the matter under considera- 
tion, and these control the course of the action. Few physicians 
can be trusted to keep their impersonal, scientific attitude when 
treating members of their own family, and I imagine few psy- 
chologists carry their theories of thought and action to the extent 
of interpreting the play processes of their lighter moods. When 
the dissociation disappears, the control is again in terms of the 
total experience, and the whole self reasserts itself. With reap- 
pearance of continuous memory, there again comes control by all 
factors that can be recalled. Control is apparently always exer- 
cised by all those processes, and only those that are sufficiently 
connected to render associative recall from one to the other pos- 
sible. Always, whether in partial separation of the selves in the 
normal individual, or in the more profound dissociation of hypno- 


tism or of alternating personality, there is some greater or smaller 


mass of controlling experiences that is common, A man’s busi- 
ness and his friendly attitudes towards life and morality may be 
different, but there are always some bounds that he will not pass ; 
there are always some parts of his experience that are common, 
and these constitute what we may call his real self. In hypno- 
tism also, the most fundamental experiences still guide, and the 
somnambulist is not altogether unmoral or immoral. In smaller 
degree the same remark applies to the dissociated or alternating 
personalities. 

Even the subconscious or unconscious selves, as they have 
been traced in much completeness by Professor Jastrow, are not 
distinct from this dominating unity. They are but new group- 
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ings of the same elements that for a brief time may hold inde- 
pendent sway ; and during that time new, or at least long forgot- 
ten, experiences may cooperate in the control of thought and 
action ; but also, and more noticeably, the elements or systems 
usually dominant are not for the moment in control. In ordinary 
thought or action, the elements that constitute subconscious 
thought or action merge their influence with the general mass 
and count in the total according to their general strength. 
They are not distinct minds; they are but disjointed, transitory 
organizations of some elements of the common experience, ordi- 
narily constitutive of a single system. Nothing that is conscious 
escapes forming part of their unity; the larger the unity, the 
greater the number of elements that compose it, the fuller the 
consciousness, the more adequate the knowledge. A sensation 
or thought detached would no more have consciousness than a 
particle of matter without other elements in the universe would 
have weight. It can only be known by being related, and the 
wider the relations the greater the consciousness. In a system 
of this kind, not only do we have both a dynamic unity and a 
persistent, effective self-identity, but the unity is conscious of itself 
as one, so long as the unity is unbroken, and the elements are 
conscious of themselves as distinct when the unity is dissolved. 
It is not a mere logical construction, but it is a self-evident inter- 
pretation of observed fact. 

We still have left over the traditional question as to how the 
mental states are known. For this we must go back to the 
general problem of outer perception or judgment already dis- 
cussed. When we perceive an object of any kind or give it 
meaning, we refer it to older established types under the influence 
of some general problem. When, for example, we see a color, 
we refer it to some earlier standard, and we see it and make the 
reference because we have the particular question asked, What 
is that color? or because our mood or the task involves recogni- 
tion of the color. In brief, we perceive an object as an object 
when we attach a meaning to it, and that consists in identifying 
it with a previously developed standard, an earlier crystallization 
from experience. 
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In the same way, when we attempt to know our mental states 
as mental states, we look at them under the influence of a ques- 
tion, a different question to be sure, and refer them to other, 
earlier developed types or crystallizations of experiences. When 
we say that there is a bare sensation of pressure, we are inter- 
preting this particular concrete experience with other similar im- 
pressions, are taking it up into the system of knowledge growing 
from numerous experiences of separate series of pressure and of 
the nature of their excitation by mechanical stimulation. We 
apply an interpretation or standard that has been found to har- 
monize large groups of similar experiences. A bare sensation 
or image is from this point of view not a datum; it is merely 
another meaning that may attach to any experience. Whether 
the meaning is one of common sense, of an objective science, or 
of subjective science, depends upon the purpose you have in 
mind at the moment and the resulting type to which the expe- 
rience is referred. What was, for the earlier question, the 
edge of a pile of manuscript nearly finished, becomes now, as I 
raise the question of comparison with perception, what we call a 
bare sensation of pressure. Obviously each is an interpretation ; 
one is as abstract as the other. The bare image is no bare 
image, but a psychological interpretation of what was at the last 
moment interpreted under the influence of a question of every- 
day common sense. So to know mental states as mental states 
is not a different kind of knowledge from knowing things, — it is 
merely knowing the same thing in a slightly different way. It 
is a matter of taking up the given, whatever it may be, into a 
different system of experiences than before, of attaching a differ- 
ent meaning, or different type. So far as immediacy and abstract- 
ness is concerned, both are on the same level; and even the 
process of knowing is not different. It is, in both cases, not a 
transfer from one level to another, or a process of bringing in 
elements of different grades, but merely one of making a refer- 
ence to other elements previously organized into a type. For 
neither do we need a knower ; knowing is but a process of com- 
bining old mental states with new. If there be a knower, it is 
experience as a whole. 
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To know the self as self, so far as that is possible, is a process 
of the same kind. It is but to analyze out from one mental 
state those phases that make that state like all other states, to 
select the aspect that is common to all experience. The process 
frequently repeated gives rise to the idea or type of the empirical 
self to which each concrete mental process adds something. 
Even when we pass to the problem of the self as a dynamic 
active force, we are working along the same general lines. 
True, the experiences have not crystallized so definitely or com- 
pletely that the type is added immediately, and is not distinguished 
from the given in the resulting object, or that it seems to be a 
datum of consciousness, as does the perception of the table. Still 
the construction comes by looking at the concrete with a definite 
question in mind and gaining from numerous processes a com- 
mon characteristic which, when combined with other interpreta- 
tions of different phenomena, harmonizes with them and can be 
made typical of all. 

So, for example, I have been endeavoring in this paper to 
group the facts that are involved in knowing the self with a large 
mass of related facts. If I have succeeded in uniting the picture 
of the self with other bits of knowledge already developed into a 
system, we have a knowledge of the self in what seems to me the 
only possible way of knowing anything. To take some one 
concrete act, if any act is concrete, and to bring it into connection 
with a wide mass of similar phenomena that interpret it, on the 
one side, and, on the other, take it over into themselves to enrich 
them, is to know. Similarly the self, as developed socially, is an 
interpretation, and, as we know it in any of its physical or idea- 
tional aspects, we are selecting phases and grouping them with 
related phenomena. The data that are interpreted we find first, 
probably, in the constant mass of sensations, strains, bodily feel- 
ings, persisting visual impressions, etc., that James and others 
have been so happy in rooting out from the complex. About 
these group the socially recognized differences from other indi- 
viduals, and out of the mass there precipitates an awareness of the 
self as a meaning. In the interpretation the self does not stand 
out with all the distinctness of the desk I see before me. It is 
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more confused with the impression of the body, more vague, more 
shadowy, but originates in the same way. The difference in sub- 
stantiality is probably due to the fact that it will not stand the 
pragmatic test, will not serve as the end of action, or will not 
give support in any physical way when trusted to. Even if the 
perception were more shadowy, however, if it were a mere logical 
interpretation of what is known, we would have the same prin- 
ciple as in knowing things or sensations. We do not need the 
self to know mental states, much rather mental states know 
the self. 

One might ask, however, whether self-consciousness has the 
importance in reality that has been given it in the history of phi- 
losophy and psychology. It has been assumed that to be self- 
conscious is in some way a new step in mental development, an 
ideal that should be striven for as an attainment of high value and 
importance. Practically, this seems to me contrary to the facts 
of ordinary experience. In most matters we are certainly at our 
best, when we know little about ourselves as selves, but are lost 
in the consideration of the external problem that presents itself. 
To be self-conscious, in the popular sense, is a weakness. One 
is most effective when no thought of self is present. Very much 
the same may be said of the matter from the scientific point of 
view. When the purpose is concerned only with external reality, 
we are at our best ; any vacillation of purpose to self-observation 
or reference weakens rather than improves our effectiveness. To 
be self-conscious may be a pleasant theoretical attainment, and it 
may be one sign of a stage of development, but it seems to me 
not the mark of physical efficiency or of mental capacity that it 
has been considered to be by the older writers. The French go 
so far as to make too much consideration of self one of the con- 
ditions of insanity. It has its advantages, no doubt, in deter- 
mining the line between sanity and insanity; it may mark the 
ethical and legal line where punishment may be administered. 
But this, again, is always determined in the last analysis by the 
degree of control that is exerted over actions, not with reference 
to the awareness of the self in the sense we have been using the 
term. Self-consciousness, then, as an individual as opposed to a 
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social fact, is not a mystery or even a privilege ; it is a luxury, 
a satisfaction of idle curiosity, and that by quite simple means. 

To perceive an object, to introspect an image or bare sensation, 
and to know a self, are all alike in that each is a new rearrange- 
ment of an entire experience about a common focal point,—a 
rearrangement due to different questions in mind and leading to 
different systems, to different types. We have come around to 
Miinsterberg’s statement that all knowledge is interpretation, 
with the difference that I believe that knowledge arises essentially 
through interpretation. Far from falsifying experience, inter- 
pretation is the very life of experience. No experience would be 
possible without it, and the greater the amount of interpretation, 
the greater the number of elements that interact in any mental 
process, the fuller the consciousness, the more adequate the 
knowledge, the nearer the approach to the goal of truth. Human 
thought progresses toward truth, toward certainty, not away 
from it. 

In any theory of the self, we should at once meet the question : 
Have you any place for the body? Our answer is that it is pos- 
sible to parallel the interaction we have been discussing at every 
point on the physical or physiological side. We may picture 
each element of experience as correlated with dispositions or 
tendencies to connection in nerve cells. We may also picture 
the directive influence of experience on the concrete thinking of 
the moment as a result of an interaction between the particular 
nerve elements and other nerve cells through association centers. 
The wealth of experiences that respond to a simple stimulus is 
paralleled by the widespread effects in the nervous system of the 
same stimulus. The control that experiences long gone exert 
in determining the direction of the response to stimulus, we may 
consider due to the effect exerted in the cerebrum by numerous 
nerve cells in a state of actual but tonic excitement. What cell 
shall act in response to stimuli from the external world or in 
response to the nervous impulse that spreads from other neurons, 
depends in part upon the strength of the stimulus and in part 
upon the way in which the other more remote cells, bearers of 
dispositions rooted by earlier acquirement, are at work in deter- 
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mining the readiness for action of the particular cells that may be 
concerned. What, on the mental side, is an organization of 
experience, is, on the physical side, an organization of the 
nervous system. That this organization is real, not theoretical, 
again, can be demonstrated by the circumstances under which it 
goes to pieces. When toxins of typhoid and of other diseases 
act upon the connections between the nerve elements, or when 
general nervous energy is low, we find that the effects of earlier 
associations are destroyed, dissolved by the poisons, and with 
that there is weakening of memory and later lack of control of 
thought and action by remote cells and earlier experience. The 
result may be the delirium, with incapacity for control of thought 
and action, that we find more or less transiently after acute 
diseases, more permanently in hysteria, and probably exaggerated 
in many of the more marked forms of insanity. So we must 
imagine that, in Dr. Prince’s case, the physical bonds of associa- 
tion between the wider organizations of experience were broken 
in some unknown way by emotional stress, and as a result B,, 
B,y, and Sally, in part, became at once incapable of recalling the 
events that occurred to the common body when the others were 
in control, and, owing, we may believe, to the broken bonds, each 
showed the marks of a different self in taste and emotion, in 
reason, and in will. In many cases of dissolution of physical 
connections between cell and cell, we find corresponding loss of 
memory and of the influences that constitute self-control in 
general, and attention, will, and reason in particular. With 
change in any of the nervous processes, the self is also pro- 
foundly affected. Whether we picture the relation between mind 
and body after the fashion of the parallelist or the interactionist, 
there is a physical as well as a mental side of the problem, and, 
according to our opinion, they are closely and essentially 
related. Every phase of self-activity could be paralleled by 
brain activity. 

One question of extra-psychological import we seem called 
upon to touch in this connection: Must we assume that mind 
and body are so closely related as to render separation after death 
impossible? On this problem psychology as psychology has 
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nothing to say. Within our experience the two are always to- 
gether, and, applying Kant’s principle, our results here have no 
bearing, positively or negatively, upon anything beyond experi- 
ence. It may, however, be worth while to suggest that there is 
no reason why the ethical and religious arguments that apply to 
a self of the traditional form should not hold equally for a self 
such as we have been depicting. There is only one argument 
that would hold for the atom self that would not be equally 
strong for ours, namely, that the absolute unit must be indivisible 
and so indestructible. But a self of this kind would not be worth 
saving, as has often been pointed out from the time of Averroés 
to the present, for it would have no individual memories, no ac- 
tualities in its experience; it would be fit for nothing but Nirvana, 
or to be lost in the Absolute of the Neo-Platonists. 

To understand the self in this sense, we need nothing above 
or beyond the self. The self is merely all that we are and know, 
organized, self-unified, and self-identical, a growing vital unity 
that as a whole is effective in every experience. When it is di- 
rected toward the control of action, we know it as will; when 
choosing from the many stimuli that offer, as attention ; when in- 
terpreting the stimulus, as perception or judgment; when con- 
structing new forms from old experiences, as reason. But it is 
the same everywhere, always active, and active in very much the 
same way in every kind of mental process. With a self of this 
kind we do not need to abandon logic for emotion, nor need we, 
after some conclusion has been painfully attained, abandon the 
results of our analysis and go back to our crude common sense 
prejudices. The self is at once an empirical fact and a logical 
interpretation of an empirical fact. As knowledge grows, the in- 
terpretation grows. If fundamentally wrong, we can give up the 
interpretation without a pang to accept a newer and more com- 
plete one born of a wider experience ; if right, in part, we can 
proceed along the same line to develop our knowledge of it. 
Everything that we learn of mind must deepen and amplify our 
conception of the self. No real experience can remain in con- 
tradiction to that conception, for it must be modified to fit the new 
fact. If you care to throw the discussion into old terms, it is 
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unity with multiplicity, identity amid difference, and at the same 
time a principle of explanation. We need hope only that it does 
not go farther in the Hegelian direction and constitute a bundle 
of unresolved paradoxes. It is a principle of explanation, but is 
immanent, not transcendent, effective not shadowy. It is a 
principle of unity that arises from experience and gives unity 
to experience, an identity that persists in experience and progresses 
with experience, a knower of mental states that develops from 
mental states, and is at the same time something empirically 
known, nothing mystical or mysterious in its nature or actions. 
W. B. Pittssury. 
UNIVERSITY OF MICHIGAN. 


THE RIGHT TO BELIEVE AT ONE’S OWN RISK. 


HAVE no intention in the present paper of going into the 
question of the ground or groundlessness of that much dis- 
cussed doctrine pragmatism, nor have I the desire to enter the 
lists against anyone. But the expression used some years ago 
by Professor James in his well-known essay, namely, that “we 
have the right to believe at our own risk” hypotheses which 
tempt us, and the recent reiteration of the expression by Profes- 
sor Dewey, have set me thinking a good deal about the freedom 
to act which seems to be offered us in the phrase ; and what fol- 
lows is a meditation upon this general topic. 

Unquestionably the phrase is a taking one, and has been felt by 
many as an instrument of release from a certain bondage. It 
has seemed a justification, not merely of what men would like to 
do, but also of what the great majority of men actually do, and 
feel that they ought todo. Were it not for this, it would cer- 
tainly not have taken the fancy of the public as it has. We all 
seek a justification of our course of life, and are glad when it ap- 
pears that we have found one. The expression under discussion 
is not an idle phrase ; it is full of significance, but the measure 
of its significance can scarcely be taken, until it has been sub- 
jected to critical reflection. 

We are concerned with a right ; and it seems desirable to de- 
termine, first of all, of what kind of a right we are speaking. 
Clearly we have not to do with a logical right. No man takes 
the trouble to establish the general proposition that we have a 
logical right to believe what can be proved to be true. We are 
supposed to be dealing with matters concerning which the logical 
right to believe cannot be established. 

Nor have we to do with a legal right. The law allows us to 
believe what we please, so long as our words and actions are 
subjected to certain restraints. The words “at our own risk” 
cannot mean at the risk of detection and punishment at the hands 
of the law. Every crime that is committed is committed at the 
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risk of the criminal, but that does not establish his right to com- 
mit crime. 

The right with which we are concerned is a moral right, and 
the real question which occupies us is: May a man regard him- 
self as morally justified in accepting as true, and living by, views 
of the universe, or systems of doctrine and practice, which his 
critical intelligence cannot regard as scientifically established ? 
And if we answer this question in the affirmative, it seems a plain 
duty to determine the limits of this right. It would seem silly to 
maintain that a man has a moral right to believe anything that 
he pleases, and to direct his life in harmony with such a belief. 

I shall not haggle over the use of the word ‘belief.’ He who 
opens his eyes and looks about him must admit that men can and 
do place themselves in a receptive attitude toward systems of 
doctrine and practice without being impelled to do so by purely 
logical considerations. There are religious sects, there are 
political parties, there are social codes and prejudices, there are 
‘schools’ in art, and even in philosophy. He who does not 
belong to any given division or class is constantly impressed by 
the effect of passion or prejudice in coloring the vision of those 
who belong to that class. Some who are thus classified appear to 
have no doubts. To some, the critical attitude appears to come 
now and then. A certain number seem to recognize rather 
clearly that they are where they are because they choose to be 
there, and to realize that their acquiescence is something more 
than a mere recognition of truth. If we use the word ‘ belief’ 
rather broadly, I suppose we may say that all of these persons 
believe what they profess, openly or tacitly, to believe. Unless 
the critical consciousness is always awake and clearly awake, 
their attitude is one of receptivity. They feel and act as if 
something were true. The influence upon their lives may be 
enormous. 

Now, I think that we would all feel that it is offering us, not 
liberty, but license, to tell us that we are morally justified in 
placing ourselves in any class we please for no better reason than 
that we please to do so. Asa matter of fact, men who reflect 
upon such matters at all usually try to justify their position in 
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one way or in another. Usually they try to show that their sub- 
jective attitude is determined by objective truth. Sometimes 
they argue that their being where we find them is for the moral 
or spiritual good of themselves or of others. Occasionally social 
inertia, 7. ¢., family traditions, etc., may be brought forward 
as a sufficient excuse. Some excuse men commonly feel im- 
pelled to give. It impresses us as too loosely generous to main- 
tain that we have the right to believe any hypothesis that tempts 
us ; some limiting clause is demanded. 

The statements brought forward for discussion in the opening 
paragraph of this paper stand in each case in a context which 
suggests that the right to believe, in the absence of convincing 
objective proofs, is founded upon and limited by considerations of 
utility alone. But, in each case, the statement seems to be 
softened and made a more cautious one, by the proviso that such 
belief is to be “at our own risk.” The significance of this 
expression is worthy of investigation. 

I believe that the limitation implied in this phrase has done a 
good deal to popularize the doctrine of the right to believe. It 
seems to make it a private and personal matter with which others 
have no concern. We all know that there are certain things that 
I may do at my own risk, that I may not do at the risk of my 
neighbor. Many of my acts concern him so little that neither the 
civil nor the moral law appears to require that I must consider 
him in their performance or non-performance. It cannot interest 
my neighbor to know which shoe I put on first in the morning, 
or whether I read the newspaper for ten minutes or for fifteen. 
It may even interest him little to know that I have over-eaten at 
dinner, and have suffered in consequence. The civil law certainly 
regards such an indiscretion as my own affair; nor does my 
conscience, under ordinary circumstances, accuse me of having 
wronged my neighbor in being guilty of it. 

But even the law sets limits to my right to do things at my 
own risk. I am not allowed to take away my own life in peace, 
if the law can prevent it. In certain well-ordered communities 
the man who has been run over by a cab is fined, if it can be 
shown that he risked his life carelessly. As to the moral law, 
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my right to take risks is surely limited. I have no moral right 
to ruin myself mentally, morally, or physically, through a reck- 
less disregard of what is prudent. So much I can say, even 
leaving my neighbor out of account. My moral right to do 
things at my own risk is a limited right; it extends only to 
certain actions. 

Now, the statement that we have the right to believe at our 
own risk moved me favorably from the first, much as it has 
moved others. It seemed to be a formulation of the spirit of 
religious toleration, which is assuredly a good thing. And yet, 
also from the first, I had some doubts of the propriety of the 
limiting words “at our own risk,” and these doubts have not 
been dispelled by time. 

When we discuss the right to believe, with all that that implies, 
we are not concerned with trivial and unimportant matters. We 
have to do with matters of profound significance, both to our 
neighbors and to ourselves. No man can maintain that it makes 
no difference to the community in which I live whether I elect to 
be a Moslem, a Christian, a pillar of the Society for Ethical Cul- 
ture, the founder of a peculiar sect of my own, or an avowed 
agnostic and an opponent of religious practices of every sort. 
As well say that it makes no difference to the community in 
which I live whether I have measles, smallpox, a sprained ankle, 
a taste for music, or a cold in the head. 

And it seems to me equally clear that belief or unbelief in such 
matters as I am discussing must have so great an influence in de- 
termining the course of the life of the individual directly con- 
cerned, that we cannot consider it his moral right to act arbi- 
trarily. If he cannot find a logical justification for belief, in the 
sense of the word used in this paper, surely he will, if he is a 
conscientious man, try to find some other justification. He will try 
to do what is right, here as elsewhere. The mere fact that some 
system of doctrine and practice tempts him, he will not regard 
as in itself a justification. Men are tempted in many ways, and 
some temptations are to be rejected. 

I am inclined to think, therefore, that it is better to discard the 
words ‘ at our own risk,” and, recognizing the moral responsi- 
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bility to ourselves and to the community under which we all 
stand, to discuss the right to believe with a full consciousness of 
such responsibility. Whether we accept this view of the universe 
or that, this system of practice or that, is not merely our own 
affair. It is also the concern of our neighbor. And as far as it 
is our own affair, it is too serious a matter to be classed with the 
things that we may do or leave undone at our own risk. 

When we have discarded the limiting phrase, I think a great 
deal can be said for the doctrine of the right to believe, provided 
it be somewhat cautiously defined. What appears to be at the 
bottom of the doctrine is that human life goes on on a basis of 
assumptions and conventions, and that we are always living be- 
yond the limits of strict scientific evidence. 

It is well to remember that this is true not merely in matters 
of religion. The lawis as conservative as the church, and is full of 
conventions which the critical reason recognizes to be such. We 
keep up old forms from a consciousness of the danger of hasty 
changes in matters which so vitally affect the stability and the well- 
being of the body politic. We speak of ‘interpreting’ laws 
when our legal decisions are really making laws at every step. 
And in our everyday intercourse with our fellow men, and even 
with the members of our own family, we exercise a trust which 
is far beyond the limits recognized by the coldly critical intelli- 
gence which concerns itself only with objective evidence. Some- 
times we come to grief as a consequence of such a trust. But 
human life would hardly be possible were men not thus uncritical 
in their daily living, and our gain exceeds our loss. 

If, then, we come back to what is really in the mind of all ot 
us when we take to discussing the right to believe, — if we come 
back to the religious beliefs, or to philosophical doctrines which, 
in the case of some men, take their place, — we find that we are 
not dealing with an isolated phenomenon. It is not too much to 
assert that men place themselves where they do, not merely un- 
der the compulsion of logical evidence, but for quite different 
reasons, among the most important of which are considerations 
of utility. These considerations may be rather selfish and trivial, 
or they may be quite the reverse of this. They may necessitate 
much self-denial and self-repression. 
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I have indicated above that philosophical doctrines may be the 
object of the will to believe. It is matter of common observa- 
tion that there are such things as philosophical schools, and that 
those who have become inoculated in youth with a given type of 
doctrine show a certain readiness to accept, a certain eagerness 
to believe, many things that do not strike other men as either 
very significant or very well proven. There are philosophical 
movements at the present day which illustrate this admirably ; 
but, as I do not wish to be drawn into profitless dispute, I shall 
not mention them. 

But the will to believe in things philosophical may be illus- 
trated, not merely by a reference to those who have come under 
the influence of a given teacher, or to those who have taken up 
with a popular catch-word, but by a reference to men of a differ- 
ent class. I have lately been looking through the arguments for 
the Absolute, or, rather, for the several kinds of absolutes, urged 
upon our attention by a number of well-known philosophical 
writers. I confess that I cannot but marvel that men of such 
acuteness and learning should so solemnly offer us so sheer a 
non-entity ; and urge upon our attention proofs which, critically 
examined, are so little worthy of the name that, had they had 
the misfortune to get themselves recognized as traditional and 
orthodox, they would surely have been rejected with disdain by 
these same writers. Why do these men care a straw for such an 
Absolute? And why are they willing to abandon all the canons 
of the ordinary logic when they argue in its defense? I know 
no reason save that they are men like other men ; that this Abso- 
lute somehow takes for them the place of a God; and that they 
do in their own way what is daily done by those who become 
devout Moslems or Christians. 

The will to believe we find in almost every department of 
human activity; and the right to believe I should myself be 
inclined to concede. In this I am guided partly by an observa- 
tion of the instinct of the plain man. The right to believe seems 
to be almost universally demanded, and to have a close connec- 
tion with the development of human life. But the important 
question is: How should this right be limited ? 
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I think the question can best be answered by having recourse 
to the ground upon which the right itself is established. If the 
development of the life of man seems to demand that he be 
allowed the right to go beyond objective evidence in accepting 
ideals and systems of practice, the limits of this right ought to be 
determined by a consideration of what is wholesome and helpful 
to the life of man. 

This would rule out mere arbitrary choices, and choices dic- 
tated by petty considerations such as vanity, the desire to be 
regarded as original, the desire to shock sober people, to have 
one’s fling, to pose as pious, etc. The question is a serious one: 
What is it desirable that men should accept and live by? How 
is human life best furthered ? 

Clifford once suggested, in youthful enthusiasm, that we ought 
to try new experiments in living, thus advocating an extreme 
independence and individualism. I wonder how it would strike 
the most independent of men if it were suggested that we all try 
experiments in manners, disregarding the usual methods of salu- 
tation, trivial conversation, and daily behavior, including our 
habits of taking food at the table? Conventions of some sort 
we all regard as necessary to civilized life. We must meet, if 
we are to meet without discomfort, on some common ground. 

And men generally find themselves born into some sort of a 
religious system of doctrine and practice. It serves and it has 
served as a scaffolding by the aid of which man builds up his 
moral and spiritual life. To be sure, he may conclude, when he 
comes to years of discretion, that the particular system in which 
he has been born is a pernicious one, and has no good reason 
for existing. His duty, then, seems plain, though a painful one. 
But if the system serves his purpose, and if he can profitably use 
it, it seems a more natural thing to accept it than to accept some 
other for which little more can be said. 

Man is guided by tradition and influenced by custom even in 
choosing his hat. Did he exercise a taste uninfluenced by these 
restraining influences, we should see on the streets a strange 
assortment of coverings for the head. And did men take up 
lightly with new systems of doctrine and practice, were the effect 
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of birth and tradition really of no effect, no religious organiza- 
tion would hold together for any length of time; not even a 
society for ethical culture, for men must hold to something with 
some degree of tenacity, and must be willing to overlook some 
of the differences of opinion which divide them, if they are to 
form any sort of a union. 

If, then, we ask, What views is it desirable for a man to 
accept and to use in the regulation of his life? I think we may 
answer that that to which he has been born has at least a 
strong claim upon his consideration. Unless a man has good 
reason to move on, he would better stay where nature and the 
historical development of things have placed him. This does 
not mean that he is to reject all progress. When he sees clearly 
a new duty, he must obey its call. But mere restlessness, the 
impulsive tendency to throw off restraint,— such things as these 
may not be recognized as sucha call. It isa good thing for 
man to realize that he has his place in the organism of society, 
and that progress in a society best takes place as the result of 
rather a slow evolution. There are instances in which progress 
seems to have been furthered by the presence of the revolutionary 
spirit in certain individuals at certain times, but revolution can- 
not be recommended as a prudent rule of life, and urged upon 
men generally as a duty. 

The first of the provisional rules of morality which Descartes 
framed for himself, when he threw all his opinions into the cruci- 
ble of his universal doubt, was to obey the laws and customs of 
his country, to remain in the religion in which he had been 
brought up, and, in general, to conform to the opinions of the 
more moderate party of those among whom he had to live. I 
think Descartes’s action is very much to the point in our discus- 
sion. He stood just where we may assume those to stand who are 
discussing the will and the right to believe. Objective evidence 
was as yet lacking, and the question was: What, under such 
circumstances, was it wise to do? 

I think I hear it objected that this is mere philistinism ; and 
that men who follow tradition blindly and act with a smug pru- 
dence are in danger of killing off all freedom of thought and 
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action. There can be no doubt that Descartes’s first rule, taken 
by itself, may be made the excuse for the worst sort of philis- 
tinism. But it is worthy of remark that it did not deaden inde- 
pendence of thought in the man who formulated it ; and that it 
does not deaden independence of thought in many men at the 
present day, who feel it their duty to accord a general acceptance 
to religious or political organizations with all the details of whose 
creed they cannot feel themselves completely in accord. 

There are men, plenty of them, who cannot make any distinc- 
tion between what is voluntarily accepted as a rule of life, z. ¢., 
an article of faith, and what is established as objective and scien- 
tific truth. But there are also men who can grasp the distinction, 
and who, while conscious of the difference, can use the article of 
faith to their advantage. If it furnishes them with what they can 
regard as a core of reasonable hope, they can overlook many 
things of lesser moment. I think this is what is actually done 
by many men who will to believe,—indeed, by the mass of men 
who will to believe at all consciously. 

Such men stand between two contrasted dangers. On the one 
hand, they may keep alive the critical spirit at all times and 
seasons, in which case they cannot properly be said to will to 
believe at all, and they certainly lose any good that may be 
expected to come from the operation. There is no system of 
doctrine and practice which will not seem hollow and meaning- 
less to a man who keeps saying to himself atevery moment: “ All 
this is moonshine ; it is not really true at all; I am merely keep- 
ing upa pretense.” This is not ‘ willing to believe’ ; it is ‘ will- 
ing to pretend.’ Any emotional gain to the individual is out of 
the question ; and an organization made up of such conscious 
pretenders has no real reason for being. If one is to gain by the 
operation we have been discussing, one must, at certain times 
and under certain circumstances, at least, give oneself up to the 
receptive attitude, and be uncritical even towards those elements 
in a system which, under other circumstances, one would be in- 
clined to criticise. 

The other danger to which I have referred is this: One may 
so far smother the critical spirit as to lose entirely the distinction 
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between -objectively established truth and what has been volun- 
tarily accepted as an article of belief. He who does this becomes 
a bigot, and a clog on the wheels of progress. It is natural to 
men of a certain type to be bigots,— theological bigots, philo- 
sophical bigots, political bigots, social bigots, bigots of every 
description. A philosophical justification may even be brought 
forward for such bigotry, and this has been done in the assertion, 
more than once urged upon our attention in recent years, that 
we are not bound to accept as truth what does not satisfy man’s 
whole nature. If this only meant that, when in doubt, one may 
accept as an article of faith what seems helpful and is not palpa- 
bly and fundamentally untrue, we cannot object to it. But those 
who have urged it have not, I think, had in mind such a limita- 
tion of their claim. They have obscured the distinction between 
what is subjectively accepted and what is objectively proven. 
They have treated truth as a thing to be made, not found. I 
think this is bad from every point of view. 

It seems, then, that it is wise for a man to follow a middle course, 
and to accommodate himself to the world in which he finds him- 
self, while allowing for growth and progress. He may make 
concessions to life, and yet remember that truth is truth and 
that blind bigotry is not a thing to be recommended, nor one that 
can be counted upon, in the long run, to bring him into harmony 
with his actual surroundings. The actual world is too big a 
thing to be ignored. It is what it is, and if we keep our eyes 
tightly closed we may clash with it. 

But how far is it possible for a man to will to believe? Sup- 
pose that my critical intelligence cannot find in the world even a 
faint analogy that suggests the presence in it of something 
Divine. May I, then, join myself with any of the traditional 
religious organizations in the cultivation of the religious life? I 
have met men to whom it has seemed possible to do this. To 
me, I confess, the whole thing would seem so hollow that I could 
not find it possible. But I shall not permit myself to lay down 
limits to restrict the freedom of others. 

One thing, however, I feel that I must do before closing. I 
must insist that the philosopher is not a creature apart, and a 
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being released from the obligations which rest upon men gener- 
ally. That he should be more often engaged in critical analysis, 
more clearly conscious than other men of the distinction of sub- 
jective and objective, is a thing to be expected,—at any rate, it 
is athing to be hoped for. But no one is merely a philosopher ; 
he is also a man, with the usual endowment that makes man 
something more than a rational animal. He has read the history 
of philosophy to little profit who has not seen in the succession 
of systems unrolled before him plain traces of the education and 
training, the passions and prejudices, the hopes and fears, of their 
very human authors. The will to believe is unmistakably 
present. It seems reasonable to insist that the philosopher, 
since he is a man and a member in the social organism, should 
take this fact into consideration in ruling his own life,—should 
strive to avoid, on the one hand, the detachment from all that is 
human that rejects every ideal not completely supported by ob- 
jective evidence, and to avoid, on the other, the blindness that 
assumes the objective truth of whatever may be the goal of his 
desire. To be sure, this sets the philosopher rather a difficult 
task ; it asks him to embrace ideals, to care for them, to live by 
them, and yet be willing to abandon them in whole or in part, if 
there appears good reason for doing so. But this is, after all, 
only asking him to live by what light he has, while standing 
ready to welcome more light. 
GEORGE STUART FULLERTON. 
COLUMBIA UNIVERSITY. 
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DISCUSSION. 


PURE EXPERIENCE AND REALITY: A DISCLAIMER. 


T is hard to judge how far it is advisable to enter into controversial 
discussion in reply to criticism. Observation of its usual course 
tends to the conclusion that the time devoted to it might ordinarily 
better be spent upon independent analysis or construction. And if 
one’s original writings, put forth without controversial entanglements, 
are so awkwardly phrased as to provoke serious misunderstanding, 
why give the philosophic brethren additional cause for offense? But 
‘« Silence gives assent,’’ and may propagate misunderstanding in minds 
hitherto innocent. Moreover, Professor McGilvary’s misconception 
of my position, as he sets it forth in the May number of this Review, 
under the caption of ‘‘ Pure Experience and Reality’’ (Vol. XVI, pp. 
266-284), is so extreme that, to some extent, it may be categorically 
dealt with. 

1. He refers to me as among those who hold that the “ reality of 
anything is the reality it has as experienced and on/y when experienced"’ 
(p. 266, italics mine); and again ‘‘ No contemporaneous experience, 
no reality’’ (p. 274). Ido not hold, never have held, and, to the 
best of my knowledge and belief, have never intimated nor implied 
any such views. ‘That experience means experienced things ; that all 
philosophic conclusions are to be drawn from the things as experienced 
(not from the concept of experience, which I have held to be purely 
empty excepting as indicating a method of procedure and recourse) ; 
that things are what they are experienced as, or experienced /o de, I 
have asserted. The ‘‘ only when”’ in the quotation has no standing in 
anything I have written. And books, chairs, geological ages, etc., 
are experienced, so far as I am aware, as existent at other times than 
the moments when they are experienced. Does not Professor Mc- 
Gilvary experience them as that sort of thing, /o de that sort of thing? 

2. The question raised in the paper upon which Professor McGilvary 
bases his criticism is (granting the existence of things prior to ex- 
periencing organisms), ‘*‘ What is the better index, for philosophy, of 
reality: its earlier or its later form?’’ (These words are in the 
original text and are quoted by Professor McGilvary himself.) That 
js to say, shall philosophy build its interpretation of reality upon 
reality as existent prior to its experience, or upon the reality of that 
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as now experienced? The answer given is in the latter sense that the 
earlier (say Eozoic geological age) is experienced as the condition of 
a present experience which expresses reality more adequately (for 
philosophy, not for science) than the conception of it as merely pre- 
existent. This may be a false conception, but it is a totally different 
idea from that to which Professor McGilvary devotes much poetry, 
eloquence, and humor. How could it be a condition of the present 
experience unless it existed prior in time? But Professor McGilvary 
is so well aware that the prior existence of one thing to another thing 
in time leaves entirely untouched the question of the nature of the 
reality of time, and hence of the reality, for philosophy, of the 
temporal sequence, that I do not understand the satisfaction he gets 
from writing as if I were totally ignorant of this rudimentary distinc- 
tion. Moreover, if the doctrine be false, it is still one that Professor 
McGilvary himself holds. He writes: ‘‘No experience somewhere 
and somewhen, no meaningful reality anywhere and anytime. 7Zyzs 
ts the truth which ts contained in Professor Dewey's contention’’ (p. 
274, italics mine). I should say it was; the only truth for which I 
contended. My enjoyment, accordingly, of the ludicrous position in 
which Professor McGilvary places the ‘‘ pure empiricist,’’ with me 
as corpus vile, is heightened by the fact, that in view of his ex- 
pressed agreement, I can stand the joke — if he can. 

3- Professor McGilvary quotes from me: ‘“The present experience of 
the veriest unenlightened ditch-digger does philosophic justice to the 
earlier reality [whose existence he charges me with denying !] in a 
way which the scientific statement does not and cannot ; cannot, that 
is, as formulated knowledge’’ (p. 273, italics mine). Unfortunately for 
his logic (though doubtless fortunately for his humor and poetic meta- 
phor), he fails to quote, or take into account, the next sentence, which 
runs as follows: ‘‘ As itself vital or direct experience . . . the latter 
is more valuable and is truer in the sense of worth more for other in- 
terpretations.’’ The point at issue is not in the least whether the ex- 
perience creates the things known, but whether the scientific formula 
as such or the direct, vital experience as such is, for the philosopher, 
a better index of the nature of reality, it being expressly declared that 
a direct experience which énc/udes the scientific formulation is better 
than one which does not. When Professor McGilvary himself comes 
out strongly for the representative character of knowledge, he seems 
to be again in favor of my contention that a direct experience is a 
better index for philosophy than the knowledge phase as such of an 
experience. But perhaps only the erring empiricist holds that direct 
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is better than merely representative experience. If so, I am still 
content to err; and shall abide by my conviction that an experience 
in which a symbol is experienced in its fulfillment or embodiment, is 
better than one in which the symbol alone is experienced, just as it is 
also better than one which remains as yet unrepresentative. And there 
are certain echoes from one Hegel, who held that the mediation finds 
its fruition in a new immediacy which I hope still also reaches the ears 
of Professor McGilvary. 

4. Professor McGilvary refers to Studies in Logical Theory as fol- 
lows: ‘‘In that work he [?. ¢., the present writer] insisted that the 
object of thought, when it has emerged from the experience of stress and 
strain and appears in a subsequent tranquil experience as the result of 
pragmatic adjustment, must not be read back anachronistically into the 
time preceding the adjustment. The reader was therefore left to 
infer that no /ru¢h made out by intellectual labor is fo de held valid of 
anything real that may have existed before that labor was ended’’ (p. 
267, italics mine). 

The reader was not only left to ‘infer’ this, but the reader who did 
infer it was ‘left.’ The point of the contention to which Professor 
McGilvary refers is the ananachronism of referring back the ‘‘ object 
of thought’’ (as characteristically a thought object) to reality prior to 
the thinking. The old-fashioned empiricist held that thinking has no 
forms or modes of its own at all, being merely a complex of sensations 
or a disintegration of a prior complex ; the epistemological idealist 
held that such forms or categories not only exist but are characteristic 
of reality as such, which therefore is to be conceived, philosophically, 
as a system of thought relations ; that thought as such is constitutive 
of reality as such. Now one object of the Studies was to insist, as 
against the sensationalist, that thinking does determine a characteristic 
objective situation, and, against the idealist, that it determines an 
object in process, through doubt and inquiry, of redetermination. Its 
purport, in short, is that all thinking is reflective, and that it is consti- 
tutive not of reality fer se or at large, but only of such reality as has 
been reorganized through specific thinking, the reorganization finally 
taking place through a” action in which the thinking terminates and by 
which it is tested. Thought is thus conceived of as a control-phe- 
nomenon biological in origin, humane, practical, or moral in import, 
involving in its issue real transformation of real reality. Hence the 
text abounds in assertions of reality existing prior to thinking, prior 
to coming to know, which, through the organic issue of thinking in 
experimental action, is reconstructed. 
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That it should be possible for a thinker of Professor McGilvary’s 
equipment — to say nothing of his command of wit and of the poetry 
of picturesque and catastrophic metaphor — completely to invert the 
sense of my writing, even after its obscure and awkward character is 
taken into account, would be finally discouraging, were it not that I 
am buoyed up by three considerations. In the first place, he holds 
that knowledge is by subjective images which acquire a ‘ transubjective 
reference’ to the realities to which they subjectively mean to refer, — 
the connection of the intention with the image, unfortunately, not 
being elucidated. Hence it would not be surprising if an image of 
my logical beliefs should spring up in Professor McGilvary’s subjective 
resort for such creatures which should be totally unlike its object. If 
such an ‘image’ were of great zsthetic brilliancy and of an unusually 
vivacious quality, it might easily impose upon him. Or the image 
might get switched off during its ‘ transsubjective’ travels and finally 
light upon my devoted head, though originally intended, say, for some 
sensationalistic idealist. It would be obviously unjust to hold Pro- 
fessor McGilvary responsible for such a faux pas on the part of his 
image after it left him. 

Again, thinkers who have got habituated to a mode of psychological 
analysis, which, in the interests of psychology, resolves experience 
into certain transient acts and states of a person, into sensations and 
images of a psycho-physical organism, may forget that others employ 
the term experience in a more vital, concrete, and pregnant sense. 
Hence, when others talk about experience, it is assumed that this means 
the psychological abstract which it means to the critic. Finally, 
modern philosophy has been built up on the foundations of episte- 
mology ; that is, it has held that reality is to be reached by the philos- 
opher on the basis of an analysis of the procedure of knowledge. 
Hence, when a writer endeavors to take naively a frankly naturalistic, 
biological, and moral attitude, and to account for knowledge on the basis 
of the place it occupies in such a reality, he is treated as if his phi- 
losophy were only, after all, just another kind of epistemology. 

Joun Dewey. 
CoLuMBIA UNIVERSITY. 


PURE EXPERIENCE AND REALITY: A REASSERTION. 
A page and a day are given me for replying to the above disclaimer ; 
hence on this occasion I cannot well take up all the points that need 


further discussion. 
Professor Dewey attributes my failure to understand him to the fact 
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that my image of his logical views got switched off during its trans- 
subjective travels. But of course this is absurd. In fact no mistake 
has occurred, and none could occur. ‘‘ Immediate empiricism postu- 
lates that things — anything, everything, in the ordinary or non- 
technical use of the term ‘thing’ -—— are what they are experienced 
as. Hence, if one wishes to describe anything “w/y, his task is to 
tell what it is experienced as being.’’ (/ournal of Philosophy, Psy- 
chology, and Scientific Methods, Vol. Ul, p. 393; italics mine.) Now 
in my article, I told exactly what Professor Dewey’s logical philosophy 
was by me experienced as being ; hence that article has described his 
philosophy truly. 

Professor Dewey disclaims having ever intimated or implied that 
he ever held any such view as that the reality of anything is the 
reality it has only when experienced. No doubt he does not experi- 
ence having made any such intimations or implications. But on my 
part, after tensions over what seemed the absolute contradiction in- 
volved in the statement that ‘‘ things are what they are experienced 
as, or experienced fo ée,’’ I finally got the satisfying and redinte- 
grating experience that Professor Dewey supposed the reality of any- 
thing is the reality it has only when experienced. I thereupon took 
the pragmatic outcome of my previous perplexity over the doctrine 
as containing the meaning of the doctrine. If I have made a mistake 
in this, it is simply the mistake of a disciple who follows too literally 
the master’s instructions. 

Now let me describe the logical process which issued in my mistake. 
Zéllner’s lines ‘‘ ave divergent’’ when experienced as divergent ; they 
are parallel when experienced as parallel (Zoc. cit., p. 397). This 
was the cue. The second epochal stage was reached when I began to 
think of what would happen if the reality of the divergence and the 
reality of the parallelism could somehow extricate themselves from the 
times of the experiences to which they severally belonged. It looked 
very much as if there would be imminent danger that these realities 
might in their wanderings meet each other in some common time to 
the logical embarrassment of each. This unpleasantness was obviated 
when the third stage of the logical process was reached. In this stage 
I found peace in the thought that the real divergence and the real 
parallelism of Zéllner’s lines were severally pinned down to the times 
of the several experiences of which they formed eacha part. Of course 
the issue of this logical procedure makes the exferientia mensura doc- 
trine very much like the old homo mensura doctrine, but then one 
must describe things as he finds them in his experience. 
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Professor Dewey claims that, in the article which I examined, he 
repeatedly referred to reality prior to experience, and that he spoke of 
such reality as the condition of the subsequent experience. This is 
true: I saw the words. But when I tried to get any meaning out of 
them, the ‘ past’ reality became for me a present one, for Professor 
Dewey’s past realities have a way of now undergoing fast changes 
every time they are differently experienced. A thing which now 
changes I cannot bring myself to experience as a past reality. A 
leopard which died in Jeremiah’s day and yet now manages to change 
the spots it had during the Exile, seems to me not so much a creature 


of the past as an interesting monstrosity of the present. 
EVANDER BraDLey McGILvary. 


UNIVERSITY OF WISCONSIN, 
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Concepts of Philosophy. By ALEXANDER THoMASORMOND. New 
York, The Macmillan Co., 1906. — pp. xxxi, 722. 


Professor Ormond’s last book takes, in the opinion of the reviewer, 
a very high place among recent systematic works on philosophy. A 
large measure of agreement with his conclusions may emphasize this 
judgment; but the powers of analysis and the philosophical insight 
which the book reveals, any unprejudiced critic must recognize. At the 
same time, one may hesitate to predict a reception for it altogether 
commensurate with its merits. It isa big book, for one thing, and 
not always easy reading. And even philosophers are getting to share 
the reluctance to have dealings with volumes on too large a scale, 
unless they come under very special auspices. But, more especially, 
the doctrines of the book may in many quarters hinder it from getting 
the attention it deserves. It does not follow the newest fashions in 
philosophy. It pays too much heed both to common sense and to 
religion easily to avoid reproach, and, in particular, the fatal reproach 
of being theological ; and it confesses to beliefs which the Enlighten- 
ment of the day has agreed are outgrown. But herein lies one large 
element of its value. Renan somewhere says that he fears the work 
of the twentieth century will consist only in picking out of the waste 
basket a multitude of excellent ideas which the nineteenth century has 
foolishly consigned to it; and it is very conceivable that the philoso- 
phers, among others, have not been guiltless of such an over-hasty 
rejection. It is not merely the conservative who gets into the habit 
of ignoring little considerations not entirely consistent with his 
opinions. Those who pride themselves on an up-to-date reason are 
equally inclined to take things too easily for granted, and to hold 
themselves justified in overlooking details which do not readily fall in 
with their new insight. One special value of Professor Ormond’s 
keen analysis lies in the way in which he points out the incomplete- 
ness of some of the current solutions, and the relevancy of problems 
often regarded as superseded. At the same time, the book is true to 
the best spirit of contemporary thought. It rests solidly upon experi- 
ence. Reason is but the voice of experience in its wholeness (p. 
562); and to ask about the reality of any being, ¢. g., God, is 
simply to ask in what sense it is necessary to a rational system of ex- 
perience (p. 612). 
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Professor Ormond’s main thesis is as follows: If we analyze the 
concepts of scientific thought, we shall find that they point beyond 
themselves, and demand to be supplemented by the method of meta- 
physics. Science involves the conception of phenomena as symbolic 
effects of the operation of underlying and more fundamental forces. 
Metaphysics is simply the effort to satisfy the full demands of reason, 
and to interpret this ground by the substitution of the inner for the 
external point of view. Such an inner point of view is to be found 
only in consciousness, or the self ; in consciousness, that is, conceived 
not as the mere awareness which reduces it to no more than a spectator 
in the world, but as the energy or activity which becomes aware of 
itself and its object ; as an agent, the agent of agents indeed, revealing 
in its activity the truth and significance of the inner nature of things 
(p. 718). The fundamental concept of metaphysics is, therefore, no 
longer natural causation. Its form will be end-seeking, or teleological. 
The metaphysical construction of the world arises when the conscious 
self begins to reflect on this form of activity, and derives from it the 
principles of world explanation (p. 37). ‘* Whereas a mechanical 
method like that of natural science may be defined as one which gen- 
eralizes its phenomena under the forms of space, time, matter, and 
cause, and reduces them to statements called laws, which do not 
directly imply either reason or purpose in the world, the method 
which we call metaphysical, on the contrary, taking its departure from 
the heart of consciousness itself, and seeking to construe things in the 
light of the central effort of consciousness, attains as its final result an 
interpretation of the world that reduces it directly to terms of reason 
and purpose’’ (p. 16). In one case consciousness is a circumstance, 
in the other, the very heart of the world itself (p. 33). 

The analysis of method is worth dwelling ona little further. There 
are three rational conceptions,— those on which mathematics, physics, 
and metaphysics rest, — which defy all effort to reduce them to terms 
of identity. Mathematics organizes the world of its investigation 
under the concept of whole and parts (p. 58). Its principle is that 
of exact equivalence or quantitative identity ; and it is the method 
which the knowledge process will normally assume whenever the 
world presents phenomena that can be depended on to maintain 
definite and stable values (pp. 44, 46). It fails to be adequate, how- 
ever, to the realm of physical science and natural causation. Here 
we have the phenomenon of mutual influence, of parts affecting other 
parts, not after the method of addition and subtraction, which leaves 
the terms qualitatively unchanged, but rather in a way which induces 
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a change of quality. Now the security of mathematics arises from the 
definiteness and stability of its terms. In the sciences of natural causa- 
tion, therefore, we must find some other guarantee for the unity and 
stability of the phenomena. This cannot be found in the phenomena 
themselves. Hence the need of substituting for the notion of a whole 
which is the ideal sum of parts, that of ground and phenomenon,— 
the postulate of a world of stable material elements underlying the 
world of phenomenal manifestations, and entering into the manifesta- 
tions as the immanent ground of their uniformity and stable persist- 
ence (pp. 48-50). This notion of ground is the basis of the transi- 
tion from science to metaphysics. For the scientist, its nature is a 
mystery ; and yet it represents a demand which cannot be given up. 
Metaphysics tries to fulfill this demand by interpreting ground in 
terms of conscious life. But, in so doing, it passes beyond the concept 
of a ground of the world to the zdea of a world in which a ground is 
conceived ; while for phenomena it substitutes the notion of a rea/iza- 
tion, in the forms of existence, of what has already been conceived 
as idea. The mediator of this realization is to be found in purpose, 
which connects idea with interest and will, and so with realizing 
efficacy (p. 59). 

Professor Ormond, it will be seen, thus sets himself in opposition to 
what he calls the over-refinement of physical speculation at the present 
time, which tends in the direction of absolving physics from all 
responsibility to the nature of things as realities, and reducing it to 
purely phenomenal terms (p. 165). For him the concepts of matter 
and substance as a guarantee of the stability of the world order, and 
the aspect of physical agency involved in the notion of phenomena as 
symbolic effects of underlying causes, are essential to science. The 
question of the methodology of science will have to await for a final 
settlement the future course of science itself. Historically, Professor 
Ormond’s contention is of course justified. And the fact that the con- 
cepts of ground and agency have been so incorporated in past science 
ought to suggest that they meet a substantial need in the understanding 
of the world, and should prevent the metaphysician, at any rate, from 
ignoring them. But if, as Professor Ormond seems to allow, they serve 
only to furnish the idea of an unknown background, and do not enter 
into the concrete statement of scientific law in its particularity, it is at 
least conceivable that their presence in science is due to the fact that 
in the scientist there is a mixture of the naive metaphysician as well, 
and that, without prejudice to any ultimate significance they may pos- 
sess, they may turn out to be separable from the needs of scientific ex- 
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planation as such. Whatever the final outcome, however, it is prob- 
ably a good thing that the tendency of philosophers recently to accept 
the new logic of science should be challenged,— a tendency which, it 
may be, is somewhat too ready. 

Professor Ormond next goes on to discuss the basis of certitude. 
Here he comes into direct connection with the current controversies 
about pragmatism ; and the position which he takes seems to me on the 
whole a sensible and satisfactory one. Fundamentally he is in sympathy, 
as his conception of consciousness indicates, with the position that meta- 
physics finds its ground form and motive in the activity of the emoto- 
volitional consciousness (p. 35; ¢ p. 589). But this does not mean the 
denial of the theoretic interest and its rights, or of an intrinsic value 
to knowledge. It does not make ‘ the will to believe’ by itself an ade- 
quate ground of belief. ‘‘ The mere will to believe at best gives rise 
to a species of make-believe ’’ (p. 705). While the cognitive proc- 
esses proper do not take the initiative, but are called forth by the 
exigencies of the struggle of the agent for survival, there is still a real 
distinction between knowledge and belief, — that which is based on cer- 
titude, and that which is conscious of being determined to some ex- 
tent by considerations of practical value (p. 120). Of the former, 
three kinds are distinguished : factual, constructual, and rational. Of 
these the first two arise out of data of immediate apprehension, and 
may be called intuitive ; that is, they have to do with that which is 
immediately present in consciousness, whether in the form of percep- 
tion or conception (p. 122). Mathematical certainty is of the latter 
sort, conceptual and constructual. Its certitude is immediate because 
it arises directly out of the terms themselves, as exact and invariable, 
and has no ulterior reference (p. 125). The certitude of physical 
science, on the other hand, is twofold. In the first place, it is factual ; 
it goes back, that is, to the immediacy of perception (p. 127). But 
it has been seen that science does not become completely rational 
till it has grounded its phenomena in some deeper reality. Here 
comes in the factor of rational necessity (p. 128). This is not intui- 
tively revealed ; but it is none the less certainly true, since the pre- 
sumption of rational connection and grounding is the basis of the whole 
mental life. Generally speaking, then, certainty would seem to be 
confined to the recognition of a mental content or a mental meaning, 
on the one hand, and to the general presumption of rational connec- 
tion, on the other. This last is confessedly different in kind from the 
preceding, and a question might be raised about our right to put it on 
just the same level. One might argue that after all the application of 
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any system of reason to the universe is a postulate, and that it is a 
postulate, moreover, which cannot readily be dissevered from the back- 
ground of a human nature that is essentially practical. However, the 
dispute would, I am inclined to think, be one rather of emphasis than 
of essential fact, as Professor Ormond’s conception of certainty in 
metaphysics shows. It isallowed that for the most part the judgments 
of metaphysics are belief judgments,— postulates of practical reason. 
In the starting point of its interpretation, we have indeed a certitude, 
—that of self-existence. But its concrete results cannot be dissolved 
from connection with needs, the satisfying of man’s ideal interests. 
Nevertheless we have here belief judgments of a special sort. For the 
theoretic interest also is concerned intimately in the issue. It is be- 
cause some final meaning of things is required for rational satisfaction, 
while no other kind of agency than a mental or conscious one can 
satisfy this demand, that certitude attaches to the metaphysical inter- 
pretation (p. 131). ‘‘ If the rationally best is also the best practically, 
it would seem that we are not left wholly to the tender mercies of 
either the rationalist or the pragmatist. The practical consideration 
of value supplies the strongest kind of a motive to conviction, but on 
the other hand the judgments are theoretically reasonable in the high- . 
est degree ’’ (p. 136.) 

It would be impossible to deal adequately with the rich content in- 
volved in the detailed analysis of the concepts of the various sciences. 
Among the more special matters, I may call attention to the very 
complete and clear analysis of the sociological categories, and to the 
suggestive account of the historical development of religion. On the 
epistemological side, the treatment of the representative aspect of 
knowledge is worth noting. Another chapter which is fresh and vigor- 
ous, though not in my opinion entirely satisfactory, is the one which 
deals with the problem of parallelism. Professor Ormond’s main 
point is, if I do not misinterpret him, that the difficulty about the 
production of a mental fact by a physical movement is a self-made 
one, due to neglecting the fact that we have to do not with two 
realities, but in part with mere symbols. Brain event and mind event 
represent, indeed, for the scientific problem, when we isolate this 
from the metaphysical, two sets of symbols which have a common 
origin. ‘* The two sets of symbols ought therefore naturally to cor- 
respond, inasmuch as the one set stands for the stimulus of the sensa- 
tion, the signal which leads to the development of the complete 
cognition, while the other set is simply the cognition itself which 
directly represents the object. We have, then, two sets of symbols 
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which stand in the following relation: the one symbolizes an activity 
by which the objective existent stimulates consciousness to a present 
sensation ; the other symbolizes the sum of activities from the same 
source which have given rise to sensation at any time and whose 
symbols are recalled in consciousness in connection with the present 
sensation,’’ (p. 244). From the other side, there is equally no inter- 
action between the will and the resulting movement, because the 
movement is, again, only a symbol. The primary difficulty which 
this analysis avoids is the difficulty of supposing an interaction between 
consciousness and the physical, taken as a thing-in-itself. But, so far 
as I understand it, there is a more fundamental difficulty which it 
does not reach. If, as Professor Ormond seems to say, there is an 
actual influence of ourselves upon the real existents underlying the 
symbols, then the activity of these is altered, and the symbols which 
express them are other than they would have been had there existed 
only the realities we call physical as preceding conditions, —a situ- 
ation still needing some attention from the standpoint of the rigidly 
scientific ideal. As regards the reality which is thus symbolized, 
Professor Ormond apparently subscribes to the interpretation which 
reduces this to terms of psychical beings of a lower order than the 
human self (p. 260). Against this theory an argument might perhaps 
be drawn from the place which it holds among Professor Ormond’s 
results. It is a notable exception to his constant effort to exalt the 
value which philosophical beliefs have for life. This alone among the 
doctrines of the book seems to end with itself. It finds practically no 
points of connection with the rest of his philosophy, but satisfies 
merely a demand of theory. The fact that such a reality cannot 
easily be made to mean anything for us, in social, religious, or 
zsthetic terms, might well receive more attention than it commonly 
does in considering its theoretical plausibility. 

To one more general feature of the argument I should like to refer. 
The main interest in recent times has been to apply the natural science 
method as far as it will go. The question of its proper limits has not 
received the consideration it deserves. Professor Ormond’s results 
may not be wholly acceptable, but they at the least present the issue 
sharply, and call a halt to a good deal of loose assumption that is 
current. Speaking generally, Professor Ormond finds the possibility 
of an explanation in terms of natural causation only in those sides of 
life which are spontaneous, the operation of impulsive and unreflective 
forces. A movement determined by reflective motives, on the con- 
trary, — that is, by prevision and purpose, — falls definitely under the 
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category of finality, and cannot profitably be treated under the rubrics 
of natural science (p. 317). Thus, for example, there still is large 
room in social theory for naturalistic explanation. Comparatively 
little social action is the outcome of reflection and prevision. Even 
had the individual units all reached the stage of deliberate action, yet 
community action always is more spontaneous and unreflecting than 
individual. Common interests tend by their nature to conform to the 
laws of the habitual, and by reason of the magnitude of the operations 
the possibility of reflective control is limited. Nevertheless, reflection 
is a real social force, and the moment such reflection works in the way 
of determining ends, we cease to be merely expressions of natural 
law. As Professor Ormond points out, practically the most dogmatic 
of naturalistic philosophers are sure by implication to place their own 
opinions outside the compulsion of mere natural necessity ; and their 
practice is better here than their theory. It is suicidal to make no 
difference between beliefs and actions due to the natural workings ot 
forces in us we do not understand, and that attitude which has become 
self-conscious and self-directive. In the social realm the great business 
of the reflective forces is to suggest variations in the form of social 
ideals. ‘‘It is in this phase of them that the novements of society 
tend always to transcend the methods of natural science. The spon- 
taneous forward-impelling forces of society may be estimated in terms of 
natural causation. But what value has sucha principle in determining 
the force of an ideal? In its very nature an ideal is teleological and 
final. It attracts rather than compels, and its whole force depends on 
its first having been thought or conceived, and, secondly, on its being 
elevated into a purpose of action. It then becomes a principle of 
conduct, and inspires practical activity’’ (p. 321). Thesame general 
distinction holds good in the treatment of ethics and religion. 

In conclusion, I may return to the main outcome of the book, and 
indicate once more what seems to me its merit, and also what is its 
defect. The volume is in effect a philosophy of religion. It attempts 
to show, and as it appears to me with much success, that our demand 
for rationality leads us to pass beyond both natural ‘science and the 
laws of merely human experience, ethics and sociology. As the 
‘ground’ of science needs to be interpreted in the light of the 
method of metaphysics, so the ends which give worth to human life 
fail rationally if they do not get their completion in a more ultimate 
reality. ‘If we are to redeem the whole social world from the ulti- 
mate reign of accident or blind fate, it must be by connecting it with 
the intelligence and purpose of some eternal consciousness which is 
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capable of comprehending the whole,’’ — something above the limita- 
tions and impotence of merely human agents. And similarly an ethics 
which reduces itself simply to the community consciousness, shares the 
limitations and the relativity of this. To ground rationally our faith 
in the social and moral order, we need to pass beyond these to religion. 
Philosophy has been too ready in recent times to minimize the possible 
rational value of the religious concept. It has become afraid to use 
the term God, and he who does use it is likely to be accused of having 
abandoned real explanation, and taken refuge in an appeal to ultimate 
mystery. It is true, doubtless, that the appeal can easily be made 
illegitimately. When weare trying toexplain some matter in particu- 
lar, as in science, it is obviously not proper to have recourse to divine 
power. If we have a problem of rational analysis on hand that we 
cannot get clear, we do not mend matters by supposing that in some 
unknown way it is cleared up ina perfect intelligence. But when it is 
a case, not of explaining things in particular, but of interpreting the 
nature of things as a whole, it is a different matter. To assume here 
that the idea of God has no value of a strictly philosophical kind, not 
indeed as a substitute for, but as a necessary completion of the lower 
categories of so-called scientific explanation, is to make a very large 
assumption indeed. The justification not only of our right to try 
such a path, but of the strong rational motives which point to it, is 
set forth with much impressiveness in Professor Ormond’s book. 

But while the justification of such an extension is forcibly argued, 
the way of carrying it out is left rather vague. Compared with the 
remarkably clear cut treatment of the scientific concepts, the religious 
concept is largely taken on trust, and this seems to me the point in 
which the book is weakest. The religious hypothesis involves, as Pro- 
fessor Ormond reiterates, the principles both of analogy and of tran- 
scendence. These would seem to need some reconciliation. Professor 
Ormond apparently thinks they can be reconciled, but the task remains 
fur the most part unattempted. The result is that there is an unfortu- 
nate look of incompleteness in the whole structure. What are the 
changes that have to be made, and how can they be made, before we 
are in a position to apply the concept of the self to God? Teleology, 
¢. g., With its separation of idea and attainment, — can we fit this into 
Professor Ormond’s conception of God? How are we to rationalize 
the concept of creation? How can God, as absolute and eternal, take 
up the ‘spurious’ eternity which belongs to us as beings in time, a ques- 
tion which is not to be settled by the use of adjectives, and which 
there has been but scanty attempt on the part of idealistic philosophies 
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to meet seriously? Questions like these a systematic philosophy which 
emphasizes so much the rational basis of religion needs to consider 
more carefully than Professor Ormond attempts to do. We may hope 


that they are merely postponed for a further volume. 
A. K. RocErs. 
BUTLER COLLEGE. 


The Myths of Plato. By J. A. Stewart. London, Macmillan 
& Co. ; New York, The Macmillan Co., 1905. — pp. xii, 532. 


The problem of the true purpose and scope of the Platonic myths is 
one of the most curious questions which confront the student of ancient 
thought. As to the imaginative charm and literary grace of these 
stories of the beginnings of things, the origins of society, and the wan- 
derings of the soul, there have never been two opinions. But it has 
always been a moot point what function Plato intended his mythical 
narratives to discharge, and what relation he supposed to exist between 
them and the body of his reasoned philosophy. According to the 
great Neo-Platonists, the function of myth is to present in the form of 
symbolical narrative principles which transcend the comprehension of 
the ‘discursive’ rational understanding. From this point of view, 
the myths become, one might almost say, the crown and culmination 
of Platonic philosophy ; and the Neo-Platonic thinkers from Plotinus 
to Proclus attach the greatest importance to allegorical exposition of 
their meaning. On the other hand, many modern scholars and philos- 
ophers, following the lead given by Hegel in his Geschichte der Philos- 
ophie, tend rather to regard the myth as a mere concession to the 
mental deficiencies of the average man, an imaginative presentation 
for the ‘ multitude’ of theorems which can be, and ought to be, appre- 
hended by the true philosopher in a purely rational, scientific, non- 
mythical fashion. The theory worked out with much ingenuity and 
ability by Professor Stewart belongs definitely to the first of these two 
types of view. Profiting by the existence of modern anthropological 
studies, he is able to avoid the Neo-Platonist error of confusing myth 
with deliberate allegory ; but his general conception of the place of 
the logical intellect in the scheme of things leads him to adopt what 
is virtually the Neo-Platonist estimate of the worth and function of the 
myth. ‘The logical intellect, he holds, never penetrates below the 
surface of things; its function is merely, as Kant taught, to connect 
the objects of possible experience into a coherent system by means of 
its apparatus of categories. But the concepts in which humanity, and 
therefore philosophy, is most fundamentally and vitally interested, 
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God, the Soul, the Universe, are not objects of possible experience, 
and thus do not fall under the province of the discursive intellect and 
its categories. No scientific knowlege of them, then, is possible. 
What, then, is their significance for the mind, and how does it succeed 
in apprehending them? These great ‘ Ideas of Reason,’ it is answered, 
correspond to the practical postulates of feeling without which thought 
and action would both collapse, the feeling that life is worth living, 
that duty is of infinite significance, that the world-order is funda- 
mentally righteous. These deepest convictions are not matters of 
scientific cognition but of emotional attitude towards things; thus 
they belong not to the intellect but to that deeper, inarticulate, ‘ vegeta- 
tive soul’ of which intellect is a mere off-shoot. If they are to be put 
before the intellect for contemplation, this must, therefore, be effected 
by imaginative symbolism. Here comes in the function of the myth. 
A myth is essentially a waking dream, a series of imaginary incidents 
interesting, not as a deliberate allegory of concepts already familiar in 
an abstractly scientific form, but for their own sake, which have the 
power to evoke and sustain the ‘ transcendental feeling’ of the worth 
of life, the significance of duty, the purposiveness of existence. The 
value of the myth for philosophy lies not in any scientific theorems 
adumbrated by it, but in the fact that the emotional mood thus awakened 
in the moment of ‘ ecstacy,’ or sudden lapse into dream-life, may per- 
sist after the transition back to waking consciousness as a permanently 
ennobling and inspiring influence. What Aristotle says of the mys- 
teries upon which Plato’s myths are so largely based would thus be 
no less true of the myths themselves; the initiated do not learn any 
truths, but are emotionally affected in a certain way. 

Striking as this conception is, I venture to think that it does not 
really represent altogether correctly Plato’s own attitude towards the 
use of myth in philosophy. In the Neo-Platonic and Kantian prin- 
ciples assumed as its basis, there is an element of mysticism which 
appears to me, as to Professor Burnet,’ foreign to the genuine thought 
of Plato. The underlying thought from which the whole theory is 
deduced is, in fact, that the highest realities are, in their own nature, 
incapable of being adequately conceived by the rational intellect, or, 
at any rate, of being objects of rational cognition. They must be 
represented by symbols because they transcend our powers of direct 
reasonable apprehension. I will not here discuss the question whether 
this doctrine is philosophically true or not ; in any case, it seems to 
me demonstrably un-Platonic. If there is one thing which appears 


1 See his recent notice of Professor Stewart's book in J/ind. 
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more clear than another in the famous epistemological passage at the 
end of Repudiic V1, it is that Plato demands from his philosophers a 
knowledge of the highest realities, including the ‘ Good,’ the central 
reality of the whole universe, which is to be as rational and syste- 
matic and independent of sensuous symbolism as the mathematician’s 
knowledge of the integers or the conic sections. A mysticism like 
that of Professor Stewart, or an agnosticism like that of the AXri##k der 
reinen Vernunft, to my mind, makes the whole Platonic ‘ dialectic’ 
of none effect. ‘ Dialectic,’ in fact, stands for the conviction that the 
ultimate realities are, in their essential character, vontd, knowable by 
reason through and through, however far reason in its actual develop- 
ment may still fall short of having apprehended them. It is in keep- 
ing with this unqualified rationalism that, as Professor Burnet has 
remarked, Plato’s language, whenever he comes to talk about the 
supreme realities of his intelligible world, the ‘ Ideas’ themselves, at 
once becomes as straight-forward and unmystical as Euclid. Nor is 
it any reply to this criticism to urge that in the Repfudiic itself the 
‘Idea of Good’ is only described by means of a symbol ; this is to 
commit the common error of forgetting that the Platonic Socrates is 
a dramatic character. The inability of ‘Socrates’ to explain what 
the ‘ Good’ is without a symbol affords no evidence at all for the con- 
clusion that Plato held such explanation to be impossible in principle. 

Nor, again, would it be safe to rely upon the consideration that, when 
Plato treats of the Kantian ‘Ideas of Reason,’ God, the Soul, the 
Cosmos, it is always in a mythical fashion. For the fundamental dif- 
ference between Platoand Kant is precisely that to Plato it is not God, 
Soul, Cosmos which are the supreme objects of philosophical contem- 
plation, but the world of transcendent, archetypal »oyrd. The prob- 
lems for which such terms as God, Soul, Cosmos stand are all problems 
connected with the series of events in time, and as such belong, on 
one side at any rate, to the world of ‘ becoming,’ which for Plato is 
only half real. These problems have, in his opinion, to be relegated to 
the domain of myth or ‘ probable narrative,’ not because they are 
too exalted to be dealt with by the scientific reason, but because they 
are not exalted enough for it. In fact, whereas Kant, as we know, 
confines science within the limits of ‘possible experience,’ Plato, it 
is not too much to say, holds that genuine scientific knowledge 
is always and only of that which falls outside ‘ possible experience’; 
what we know (e. g., the truths of pure geometry) is precisely 
that which experience can merely suggest but does nof verify. In 
a word, the knowability of the ‘transcendent’ is as essential a 
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principle of the Platonic as its unknowability is of the Kantian 
philosophy. Aristotle saw this clearly enough, and hence his persistent 
hostility to the Platonic doctrine of ‘Ideas.’ The history of recent 
Platonic exegesis affords only too many examples of the violence which 
has to be done to Plato’s emphatic and reiterated professions of belief 
by interpreters who are determined to identify Platonism with 
Aristotelianism or Kantianism by the elimination of this characteristic 
element. Professor Stewart, for instance, in order to effect his 
rapprochement between Plato and Kant has actually to credit Plato, 
who demands knowledge of the transcendent and universal ‘ Form of 
Good’ as the first requisite for philosophical statesmanship, with the 
doctrine that the ‘ Good,’ because a condition of knowledge, cannot 
be an object of knowledge at all (p. 59). Similarly he has to suggest, 
in the face of the apparently earnest tone of the arguments for immor- 
tality in the Phedoand Repudiic, that Plato, like Kant, regards the im- 
mortality of the soul asa notion which may exercise an ennobling 
influence upon conduct, but which it is simply futile to bring to the 
bar of the logical and scientific intellect at all. Indeed, in at least 
one passage (p. 55 ff.), he seems to me to go very far beyond Kant 
himself and to come perilously near the surely un-Platonic view that 
the ‘ Ideas of Reason’ are, after all, not only unverifiable but very 
possibly not true, and that the function of the myth is to blind the 
philosophic student to the real unsatisfactoriness of the universe by 
making it psychologically possible for him to acquiesce in comforting 
falsehoods. 

It is in keeping with the general attitude of Professor Stewart's 
book, that he consistently adopts in his translation of the various 
Platonic myths a highly artificial and archaising diction, modelled 
apparently upon that of the authorized version of the Bible, but, to 
my own sense at least, decidedly more antique. The effect of this 
curious style is, of course, to give to the Platonic myth, as a whole, 
a character of conscious solemnity which would be appropriate enough 
in particular passages (such, ¢. g., as the address of the ‘ prophet’ in 
the Myth of Er to the souls who are about to be reincarnated), but 
which is certainly not distinctive of any myth as a whole when com- 
pared with its non-mythical framework of dialogue. 

With respect to the details of the text and translation offered of the 
several myths, it may be suggested that at any rate in the portions 
taken from the Zimeus some later and better Greek text than that of 
Stallbaum’s 1867 edition should have been adopted. It is true that 
Professor Stewart introduces a few absolutely necessary improvements 
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upon Stallbaum ; but, in at least one case, an inferior reading is re- 
tained which implies misconception of Plato’s thought on a funda- 
mental point. ( Zimaus 92 B, eixdy tod zormrod, ** image of its Maker,’’ 
for tod vontod, where, by the way, means voytod Ewov, not 
vontv> Geo.) The translation, though often happy in the successful 
turning of difficult expressions and constructions, betrays some marks 
of haste or want of revision. There are occasional passages (¢. g., 
there is one on p. 269, 1. 27) where the English rendering is quite 
incompatible with the punctuation adopted for the Greek text. Some- 
times, again, there are distinct mistranslations (¢. g., the rendering 
of xviyos, ‘‘ choking heat,’’ by ‘‘frost’’ on p. 151), though none 
which seriously affect the sense. 

Though it seems to me, for reasons given above, that Professor 
Stewart’s theory of the significance ascribed by Plato to myth is mis- 
taken on a point of fundamental importance, I would strongly recom- 
mend his work to all lovers of Plato and all lovers of imaginative 
literature. Quite apart from any question of Platonic exegesis, Pro- 
fessor Stewart’s discussions of the nature of myth in general and the 
psychological secret of poetic effect seem to me of great suggestive- 
ness as contributions to racial psychology and esthetic theory. One 
might perhaps wish that he had made rather less of the contrast 
between the ‘ dream-consciousness ’ and the state of waking life, and 
had shown a little more scepticism about the subliminal self. After 
all, our state of mind, when we read Shakespeare or Wordsworth, is 
surely, in most cases, as unlike that of hypnotic trance as it is unlike 
that of bargaining in the market or planning a railway journey. But 
it is well to have had the power of visual images and their verbal 
echoes to awaken ‘transcendental feeling,’ and the fundamental dis- 
tinction between myth and allegory, put so clearly before us and illus- 
trated with such wide learning and so much literary charm. In par- 
ticular, all students of the history of literature should be deeply 
grateful to Professor Stewart for the wealth of curious information he 
has provided as to the indirect influence of the great Platonic myths 
upon the cosmology of the greatest of all the products of the myth- 


making imagination, the Commedia of Dante. 
A. E. 


McGILL UNIVERSITY. 
The Fundamental Principle of Fichte's Philosophy. By Eten 
Buss Tatsor. (Cornell Studies in Philosophy, No. 7.) New 
York, The Macmillan Co., 1906. — pp. vi, 140. 


The avowed purpose of this monograph is to make a careful study 
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of Fichte’s conception of the ultimate principle of the universe. The 
first chapter gives a brief account of the relation between Kant and 
Fichte, with the object of showing at what critical juncture in Kant’s 
doctrines it was that Fichte set out to complete the master’s work. 
For it is to be borne in mind that Fichte always regarded his work 
as the fulfilment of the fundamental aims and tendencies of Kant’s 
philosophy. Fichte’s point of departure Miss Talbot finds in the 
Kantian opposition of the chaotic manifold of matter or sense, and 
the pure or abstract unity of form or thought. The dualism of form 
and matter was never in principle overcome by Kant. Although hints 
of a higher synthesis were given in the Avit#k der Urtheilskraft, these 
hints remain entirely within the subjective sphere of feeling. Human 
knowledge, as Kant conceives it, never escapes from the radical anti- 
thesis of matter-form, subject-object. On the other hand, in his 
frequent references to an intellehktuelle Anschauung, Kant suggests the 
notion of ‘‘a pure self-consciousness which is its own object, a self- 
consciousness in which the act of unifying the manifold is at the same 
time the process whereby the manifold first comes into being ’’ (p. 7). 
In other words, the nte//ektuelle Anschauung is a self-active intelligence, 
continuously creating its objects by the act of thinking. But this con- 
ception remains, for Kant, problematic, an ideal that could not be 
worked out with reference to the world of actual thought and expe- 
rience. The same dualism recurs in the Avit#k der praktischen Ver- 
nunft as the opposition of duty and inclination. The problematic 
idea of a unitary intelligence Fichte took up and, making it the start- 
ing point for his whole system, worked it out. ‘‘ The thought that 
subject and object mus/ be a unity, that the apparent dualism in our 
knowing cannot be ultimate, is to be credited, not to Kant, but to 
Fichte’’ (p. 9). Fichte holds that this ideal of human thought is 
at the same time the real essence of human thought; in short, that 
the Idea of the Ego is the active productive principle of things. Kant 
succumbs to the dualism in human experience. Fichte recognizes this 
dualism and endeavors to find, in the very ideal of the universal Ego 
or synthetic unity, a principle by which the dualism is overcome. 

In the second chapter Miss Talbot takes up the works of the first 
period, in which Fichte commonly calls the ultimate the Ego. This 
Ego is to be conceived not as pure subject, but as the unity of subject 
and object. Fichte’s philosophy is not a subjective idealism. The 
key to the ultimate principle is consciousness in its dual aspects of 
subject and object, and this principle must be a unity of subject and 
object, always implicit but never wholly explicit in human conscious- 
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ness. Our author examines carefully the grounds on which it is 
maintained that Fichte identified his ultimate principle with the formal 
or subjective aspect of experience. She acutely argues that, while 
Fichte always insists that intelligence and not the thing-in-itself is the 
ultimate ground, intelligence contains a double series, and that Fichte 
seems to have used the term ‘ Non-Ego’ in two very different senses : 
first, as the objective principle in consciousness ; second, as the thing- 
in-itself. There is a very clear statement of the meaning of Fichte’s 
deduction of the Non-Ego from the Ego in terms of the theory of 
judgment as two-sided, negative as well as affirmative. The self- 
limitation of the Ego by the Non-Ego raises the question as to the why 
of the Ans/oss that occasions this self-limitation. The answer, of 
course, is that only through a self-limiting self-expression can the 
absolute Ego really be an Ego for itself, z. ¢., only by breaking forth 
into a world of conscious finite individualities. 

The idea of the Ego remains for Fichte an ideal, unattainable in 
human consciousness, but nevertheless positively implicated therein, 
immanent in the activity of finite individuals. The Ego is a self- 
developing form, and human consciousness is the medium of its de- 
velopment. ‘* Human consciousness. . . is a necessary stage in the 
realization of the ideal unity of content and form’’ (p. 41). 

Miss Talbot next proceeds to a thorough examination of the question 
as to whether Fichte conceives his principle as mere abstract form or 
as unity of form and content. She finds traces of both conceptions in 
the leading works of Fichte’s first period. ‘There are, then, two contra- 
dictory tendencies in his thought; but Miss Talbot holds, rightly I 
think, that Fichte usually rises above the notion of the goal of the 
infinite process as blank identity, to the notion of it as unity which 
includes and preserves all concrete differences without thereby ceasing 
to be a unity. It would follow, of course, that in his system form and 
matter, reason and natural impulse, are not abstract opposites. The 
chapter concludes with an examination of the charge that, logically, 
Fichte’s position involves the doctrine that the ideal is purely formal. 
Evidence is adduced in abundance from his writings to show that, 
while Fichte regarded the goal or ideal—the Godhead —as tran- 
scending our conceptual consciousness, he viewed it as a life and activ- 
ity of higher power than consciousness just because it transcends the 
dualism of subject and object in which our consciousness is involved. 
Light is thrown on this view by Fichte’s conception of the nature of 
individuality. The Divine Idea realizes itself in history in every indi- 
vidual life, but most fully in those lives that make themselves organs 
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of the Universal Divine Idea. True individuality is realized by the 
service of great ideas, and, although in this service sensuous individual- 
ity is merged and lost, the higher individuality is thereby attained. 

The third and concluding chapter, entitled ‘‘ Being and Existence,’’ 
is devoted to a careful examination of the writings of the second 
period. The Darste/lung of 1801 is found to be in harmony with the 
prevailing thought of the first period of Fichte’s philosophy ; but it is 
now explicitly stated that, although knowing is absolute, it is not the 
Absolute, but only its supreme manifestation. In opposition to some 
interpreters of Fichte, Miss Talbot maintains that this does not 
mean that, in his second period, Fichte regards the Absolute as fixed, 
static being. She rightly points out that, whereas in the first period 
by ‘ being’ he means the thing-in-itself, in the later works he identifies 
being with life and activity. The difference between the two periods 
is to be regarded chiefly as a shifting of emphasis from the temporal 
aspects of the Absolute to its timelessness, from the world of progres- 
sively realized values to the supreme principle of values. The supreme 
value is a principle of activity. The So//en which is the ground of 
finite existence is in itself changeless and eternal. There is in the 
second period a marked tendency to distinguish between the Absolute 
and its manifestation, but this tendency is likewise discoverable in 
writings of the first period. Moreover, in the second period the unity 
of the temporal and eternal is also maintained. In Fichte’s final view 
the Absolute is not negative. ‘‘All our thinking and all our acting 
are a revelation of its inmost essence’’ (p. 91). The Sem and 
Dasein of the Absolute are necessarily interrelated. The ground of 
all determinate actuality is freedom. But freedom can only manifest 
and realize itself through overcoming an obstacle. This is the law of 
its being by which the Idea of the Ego becomes an Ego. 

The Divine Life in itself is a self-enclosed unity devoid of multi- 
plicity or change. In its manifestations it becomes an infinitely 
developing and ever-ascending life in an endless time-process. ‘The 
relation between Setn and Dasefn is a necessary one ; but the world 
of Dasein, as the manifestation of Sein, is grounded in freedom, since 
Sein expresses itself therein. The Ego can come to consciousness in 
the realm of finitude and multiplicity only by the struggle of subor- 
dinating lower impulses to higher. But this whole process in the finite 
many, in the changing world of existential reality, is grounded on a 
primal act of freedom. By the Se/n of the Absolute, then, Fichte 
means the eternal changeless reality of the Supreme Value, the ‘‘ quin- 
tessence of value.’’ This value manifests and realizes itself in the 
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world of existential reality in the shape of the intellectual, moral, and 
zsthetic values of history. As self-realizing value, the ultimate prin- 
ciple is more than a mere value. ‘‘ It has validity quite irrespective 
of its realization’’ (pp. 111, 112). The ought-to-be is identical with 
the is-to-be. So//en and Sein are ultimately one, and the objectivity 
of all values depends upon this ultimate principle. 

How, then, does Fichte conceive this Absolute, the ultimate real- 
ity implicated in values? Miss Talbot tentatively answers that Fichte 
apparently did not conceive it to be a universal consciousness. The 
Absolute is conscious only in and through us. Nevertheless, as the 
ultimate ground and unity of values, it eternally is. There are two 
interesting appendices on Kant’s ‘ intel/ektuelle Anschauung’ and his 
‘I think.’ 

Miss Talbot’s monograph is a thorough piece of work, marked by 
sound scholarship and genuine philosophical insight. The treatment 
is well proportioned and as clear as the subject matter will permit. 
The work as a whole is an admirable discussion of the main principles 
of Fichte’s philosophy, and one could not ask, for one entering 
upon the study of Fichte, a much better guide. One might perhaps 
wish that certain points, such as the relation between the theoretical 
and practical parts of the lVissenschaftslehre and the Sittenlehre had 
been more fully dwelt upon ; and a little more space might have been 
given to the discussion of Fichte’s notion of consciousness in relation 
to the Absolute. But the work as a whole is very thorough and very 
illuminating. In my own opinion Miss Talbot’s interpretation is 
sound on all essential points and she has not omitted any of them. 

In Germany Fichte has evidently come into his rights as an im- 
portant link in the great post-Kantian movement. English and 
American thought has tended rather to pass directly from Kant to 
Hegel. My own opinion is that neither Fichte nor Hegel can be 
ignored if philosophy is to make genuine progress. Moreover, it is 
now becoming somewhat fashionable to conceive philosophy as the 
science of values. Miss Talbot’s monograph should have the effect of 
recalling American and English students to the intrinsic merits of 
Fichte’s treatment of values. For, if philosophy be the science of 
ultimate values, it cannot rest in the pure phenomenalism of a de- 
scriptive psychology of values, but must become, in the spirit of 
Fichte, a metaphysic of values. Such monographs as the present one 
are not mere pieces of philosophical archeology. They set the contri- 
butions of great thinkers in a clearer light, and so furnish points of de- 
parture for the systematic investigations of the present, 

Hopart CoLLece. J. A. Leicuron. 
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Apollonius of Tyana, and Other Essays. By Tuomas WHITTAKER. 
London, Swan Sonnenschein and Company, 1906. — pp. viii, 211. 


This volume contains three historical papers, ‘‘ Apollonius of 
Tyana,’’ ‘‘ Celsus and Origen,’’ ‘* John Scotus Erigena,’’ followed by 
three shorter discussions, ‘‘ Animism, Religion, and Philosophy,’’ ‘‘ A 
Compendious Classification of the Sciences,’’ ‘‘ Teleology and the 
Individual.’’ The first of these essays has already appeared in Zhe 
Monist, and the fifth in Mind; the others have not hitherto been 
published. 

The historical papers connect themselves, the first two directly, the 
third remotely, with a period in which Mr. Whittaker seems to have 
a special interest, the period (roughly speaking, the third century) 
in which Christianity was taking its place as the organizing power of 
the life and thought of the world, but the men of the old order still 
had hope of being able to maintain the ancient system of culture and 
religion, and were rallying all its forces to meet the spiritual needs of 
the age. Philosophy became an effort to guide man to his salvation ; 
and as the evil grew deeper and men more and more despaired of the 
world, the guidance underwent an inevitable modification. Stoicism, 
with its belief in a reason immanent in the world, more and more 
gave place to philosophies which directed men’s hopes away from the 
world to a transcendent God, in union with whom is that completeness 
of salvation in which we are delivered both from ourselves and from 
the evil of the world. The historical dialectic, that is to say, which 
governed the last vital movements of ancient thought, was a dialectic 
that led away from Stoicism toward Neo-Platonism. But, naturally, 
there were intervening stages ; and one of these is seen in the school 
of which Apollonius of Tyana is a representative, in Neo-Pythago- 
reanism. Outwardly this school was Pythagorean ; it felt a kinship 
with that ancient school which had been in reality a brotherhood for 
the purposes of the higher life, intellectual culture, the pursuit of 
ceremonial holiness, the regeneration of society by the political 
supremacy of the saints. But intrinsically Neo-Pythagoreanism was 
a transformed Platonism, renouncing the world and the flesh and 
worshipping a transcendent God. With this position the little that 
we know of Apollonius as a religious founder, ‘‘a reformer of Greek 
religion from within,’’ agrees. Spirit and matter he sets in sharp 
opposition. Life, therefore, must be ascetic, a course of purification 
from all bondage to the flesh ; and religion must be spiritual. The 
one transcendent God is to be apprehended only by reason, and wor- 
shipped only spiritually, without offerings and sacrifices which, since 
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they are material, are essentially impure; while, if offerings are 
brought to the inferior gods, these offerings must at least be bloodless. 

But as with Pythagoras, so with Apollonius; when the man was 
gone, and his actual works well-nigh forgotten, his name was made a 
force in the world through the power of historical imagination. A 
‘Life’ of Apollonius, a romantic fiction philosophical and religious 
in motive, and having imbedded in it no one can tell how much or 
how little of historical fact, was written by Philostratus early in the 
third century, and thus ‘ Apollonius’ was made a factor in the 
struggles of the period in which Mr. Whittaker is specially interested. 
The work of Philostratus was doubly useful to the men of the ancient 
cause. It gave them an admirable figure to which they could point 
as they argued against the new faith. And it was capable of still more 
ingenious uses. Hierocles, Proconsul of Bithynia, seized upon it to 
show that the argument from the miracles of Jesus could be paralleled 
by a similar argument from the wonderful works of Apollonius; a 
contention which called forth an answer from Eusebius of Cesarea. 
The purpose of Mr. Whittaker’s essay is to put his readers into posses- 
sion of the central documents of this interesting chapter of history by 
giving them an abstract of the ‘Life’ by Philostratus, and of 
Eusebius’s answer to Hierocles. 

The paper on Celsus and Origen deals with a more familiar part of 
the conflict, and I shall confine myself to a single criticism. Mr. 
Whittaker has keen eyes for the merits of Celsus as a champion of the 
ancient culture. He is not to be blamed for that ; but of the ‘ liberty 
of philosophising’ in which he so heartily believes, he would have 
been a more faithful and a more winning exponent if, in dealing with 
Origen, he had allowed himself to see that great man as, with all his 
defects, he really was, —a scholar of comprehensive and profound 
intelligence, of generous sympathies, of truly philosophic reasonable- 
ness of spirit ; a man whose character and work are best described by 
saying that with spacious mind and spacious heart he lived in the love 
of God. The student who would have a sympathetic modern estimate 
of Origen, should turn to the essay in Bishop Westcott’s Re/igious 
Thought in the West. 

With regard to the paper on Scotus Erigena, I need speak only a 
word of commendation for Mr. Whittaker’s work in making us better 
acquainted with that subtle and enthusiastic mind, so remarkable both 
in itself and in its relation to earlier types of philosophy. But before 
leaving the three historical essays, I must refer to what is, in one 
sense, the most important point in them: the view taken of the Chris- 
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tain religion, the Catholic system, and the Middle Ages, in what may 
be called Mr. Whittaker’s ‘philosophy of history.’ To him the 
ancient civilization, with its ‘liberty of philosophising,’ was a true 
order of life, having intellectual freedom as its saving salt, and falling 
at last not ‘‘by intrinsic decay’’ but ‘‘ by the invasion of alien 
forces.’’ The conquest of the world by Christianity meant the estab- 
lishing of a ‘‘ theocracy’’ which was a ‘‘ Kingdom of Darkness ’’; and 
in the bonds of that darkness the medieval world was held. With 
that course of history Mr. Whittaker likes to contrast the imaginary 
history, sketched out by M. Renouvier in his Uchronie, in which the 
Western world, free from Eastern religions, works out its own intel- 
lectual, social, political, and religious evolution, and in the ninth 
century attains a civilization almost equal to that actually attained in 
the nineteenth. 

Leaving aside the special points in which one would have to chal- 
lenge Mr. Whittaker’s view of ancient civilization, or to agree with 
his impeachment of the Catholic system, and considering only the 
broad lines of this view of history, one must urge, it seems to me, 
that it is faithful neither to facts nor to philosophy. As to the facts, 
let the student consider the actual moral and social condition of the 
later Empire, and the actual work and influence of the ‘ philosophers’ 
in that society (see, for instance, Hatch’s /nfluence of Greek ldeas 
and Usages upon the Christian Church, especially the second and sixth 
Lectures), and decide for himself whether that world, with all pos- 
sible ‘ liberty of philosophising,’ could have saved itself without the 
prevalence of a religion which could win and comfort the hearts of the 
poor, and could encourage even the worst of men to lift up their 
hearts to God by teaching them that the Son of God fulfilled Himself 
by taking upon Him the form and the life of man. Then let him 
consider the beginnings and the constituent elements of the medieval 
world, and ask himself whether, without some such bond as the 
Catholic system afforded, society could have been held together long 
enough, and firmly enough, and with enough of intellectual and re- 
ligious culture, to enable the political order of the modern nations to 
develop. And Mr. Whittaker’s philosophy of history, as it sins 
against fact, sins also against philosophy. The ‘philosophising,’ in 
whose saving power he believes, and whose liberty all modern men 
desire, is an intellectual activity which has as its presupposition a faith 
in the rationality of things, —in the rationality of nature and of 
history. And such a faith does not allow the philosopher, who pre- 
supposes it at every step of his work, to hand over a whole world-age, 
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or the order and institutions of such an age, to unreason. In dealing 
with the place of the medizval period and of the Catholic system in 
history, Comte’s view is truer to the spirit of philosophy than Mr. 
Whittaker’s ; and to that spirit Hegel’s view is still more faithful than 
Comte’s. 

I have left myself no space to discuss the three short ‘ positive’ 
essays, but may perhaps be allowed a single criticism of the excellent 
paper on the classification of the sciences. Knowledge is one; its 
object is one. It would be better, therefore, in classifying the sci- 
ences, to set aside the distinction between subjective and objective 
sciences, and to regard the sciences as a single series advancing from 
more abstract to more concrete views of a single object-matter. This 
would be to restore (and, I should argue, to extend) Comte’s ‘linear’ 
order, in place of Mr. Whittaker’s ‘circular’ order. The last essay, 
‘« Teleology and the Individual,’’ is in some respects the most inter- 
esting in the book; and those who, like the present writer, would 
wish to carry its argument much further than Mr. Whittaker has car- 
ried it, need not welcome it the less warmly. 


G. J. Biewerr. 
Victoria COLLEGE, 
TORONTO. 
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Etudes de morale positive. Par Gustave BELot. Paris, F. Alcan, 1907. 

—PP- 523- 

Professor Belot has gathered together in this book a number of instructive 
ethical studies which have been published by him at various times and in 
different journals. The first two chapters, entitled: ‘‘ In Search of a Posi- 
tive Ethics,’ and ‘‘ Utilitarianism and its Recent Critics,’’ discuss general 
questions, questions of method and principles; while in the succeeding 
chapters on Veracity, Suicide, Justice and Socialism, Charity and Selection, 
and Luxury, these principles are applied and verified. In the discussion of 
Veracity, Suicide, and Luxury, the author opposes his own social standpoint 
to the standpoint of metaphysical individualism, and attempts to solve 
what he confesses to be the most difficult and serious problems confronting 
a social ethics. The chapters on Justice and Charity, on the other hand, 
direct the attack against a pseudo-scientific, naturalistic interpretation of 
these virtues, and repudiate the effort to base them upon a science of infra- 
human nature. 

Professor Belot's fundamental purpose is to determine and to reconcile 
in the notion of a positive ethics the part played by fact and the part 
played by the ideal, the réle of reality and the réle of reason. The term 
‘positive’ ethics isemployed by him not to serve as the label for a school, 
but to describe an undertaking independent of religion and metaphysics. 
The claims of the scientific method are defended against all such theories 
as pretend to construct morality without first telling us what it 7s. The moral 
fact is a spontaneous product of social life, which we must know by obser- 
vation before taking it asa practical norm. That is, morality is essentially 
social, in its practical content as well as in its origin. 

But it would be fallacious, according to our author, to conclude that, 
because morality is a fact revealed by sociological observation, ethics is 
therefore comparable to a technical art based upon sociology. Above all 
the particular problems of practical morals is ‘Ae moral problem properly 
so-called : fo make a society exist. It is to be remembered that society is 
not only the mz/ieu of every human activity, but that /if/e in society is the 
condition imposed upon all the special ends or purposes of man. When- 
ever any one wills anything, he wills, in principle, society ; life in society 
is the common condition of all activities and of all human ends, whatever 
they may be. Society is therefore not only a fact, but an idea, an end ; to 
make it exist is the general formula of practical morality, while the partic- 
ular problems of morality most often consist in harmonizing wants, interests, 
and institutions, which already exist. According to this theory, Professor 
Belot points out, it is no longer sociology which makes ethics possible ; it is, 
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on the contrary, ethics which tends to establish a society which man can 
think and which he can shape. 

The author regards as futile every attempt to base a duty upon an exist- 
ing fact. No fact, as such, can be an adequate principle of moral judgment. 
Authority, tradition, habit, and instinct cannot be, by themselves, principles 
of morality. To declare a rule valuable because it emanates from a divin- 
ity, or from a nature, or even from a society or a reason, is to reproduce 
in morals the command of the king who commands because he is the king. 
Morality cannot be based upon any external fact ; man as a moral being 
belongs to himself and is responsible to himself for his fate. His ultimate 
duty can only be his most fundamental will. And man cannot be auton- 
omous except through self-discipline, he cannot acquire power over himself 
except by submitting to the power of others, by becoming an integral part 
of human society, by socializing his will. 

Morality, however, is itself a fact ; we do not have to imagine or invent 
it. To avoid losing itself in an abstract conception of morality, ethics 
ought to confine itself to determining the norm which is actually given as 
a moral norm. It must proceed inductively from the sum-total of the 
judgments unanimously accepted as moral in a certain environment, and 
determine in a general way the nature of the content of the ethical rules 
holding for each society. Such an induction will show that the moral 
judgment is pronounced only upon a conscious agent, and only in so far as 
his conduct is regarded as affecting the interests of others and, ultimately, 
the interests of the social group to which he belongs. It also shows that 
the moral rules are, for a given society, the rules which the collective body 
imposes upon the individual in the interest, apprehended or only felt, real 
or imagined, of the collective body itself which sanctions them. 

Professor Belot’s book is an able representative of modern teleological 
ethics, and a good antidote for the ultra-sociological interpretations of moral- 


ity which are particularly abundant in France, 
FRANK THILLY. 
CORNELL UNIVERSITY. 


The Syllogistic Philosophy, or Prolegomena to Science. By FRANCIS 
ELtincwoop Assor. Boston, Little, Brown, and Company, 1906. — 
Vol. I, pp. xii, 317; Vol. II, pp. vi, 376. 


These volumes were intended by the late Dr. Abbot as an elaboration of 
a philosophical system, the leading outlines of which were presented in his 
two earlier expositions entitled respectively Sczentific Theism and The Way 
out of Agnosticism. 

The earlier and the later volumes have the same virtues and the same 
defects. They are erudite and earnest, but dogmatic and ineffective. In 
the Sy//logistic Philosophy, we have, it is true, a wider erudition ; but it is 
doubtful whether the author's fundamental thought has gained anything by 
its more elaborate polemical setting. With all due tolerence for a man's 
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own peculiar and unique way of seeing the truth, we feel that in the volumes 
before us we have a hyper-sensitive and dogmatic claim to the possession 
of it, coupled with an unwarranted eccentricity in the way of giving expres- 
sion to it. There is a great deal of fruitless logic-chopping, and one tra- 
verses often an arid waste of mere verbalities. There are, indeed, many 
pages which reveal genuine philosophical acumen ; but for the most part it 
must be admitted that the author's thought moves in a world of misconstruc- 
tion and uncritical dogmatism. This is especially true of his interpretation 


. and criticism of Kant and Hegel. Dr. Abbot seems hopelessly confused 


as to his relations to the fundamental doctrines of both these thinkers. He 
occupies the unfortunate position of one who unconsciously stands in his 
own light. Whatever is true in his theory of universals is Hegelian through 
and through, and it is his undue polemical zeal and unwarranted assurance 
of his own originality which obscures his vision of the fact. 

It is doubtful, too, whether many philosophical students would agree with 
him in his interpretation and criticism of Kant. The critical point of view 
of Kant's idealism is ignored, and an easy victory over it is secured by a 
process of external and dogmatic criticism, using as its standard and test the 
author's so-called ‘ scientific realism (‘ assertorical rather than ‘scientific’ 
would be the better name for it). For realism, as a philosophical theory, is 
not made ‘scientific’ by merely calling it so, and it may be possible that 
Dr. Abbot is the victim of one of Bentham’s question-begging epithets. 
Indeed, the writer of this notice strongly suspects that he is. 

In his Preface Dr. Abbot has given a brief indication of the nature of his 
system. ‘‘ Yet at the opening of the twentieth century I conceive it to be 
the supreme need of the human spirit to understand that the mechanical 
philosophy of mere evolution —the evolution without involution, which is 
the half-truth more dangerous than a lie — is but a step towards the organic 
philosophy of evolution through involution, as itself but a step towards the 
spiritual philosophy of the identity in difference of evolution and involution 
as the continuity of Being in the Absolute Ethical I.'" ‘‘ This is the 
philosophy whose foundation is the absolute nature of the syllogism as 
necessary relational equation of the involved and the evolved in the world- 
process — that universal and eternal self-realization of Being through Know- 
ing and Doing which determines the immanent and necessary relational 
constitution of the world itself to be that of the Absolute Ethical I. It is 
the grounding of this philosophy in the absolute nature of the syllogistic 
process, as at once the a rior? of Being, the a friorz of truth, and the @ pr7- 
ori of Right, and as itself the identity in difference of evolution and involu- 
tion, which renders it a system of philosophical objectivism or scientific 
realism, in distinction from all systems of philosophical subjectivism, 
whether a subjective, critical, or absolute idealism, and which not only 
justifies but requires its name as the Syllogistic Philosophy.’’ ‘‘ May this 
book help the world, taught at last to be heedful and not heedless, to tread 
the path of the only possible salvation from its own follies and sins — the 
path of free self-moralization in the Absolute Ethical I."’ 
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In Vol. I Dr. Abbot begins his philosophical quest with a chapter on 
‘*The Axiom of Philosophy.’’ In the Preface we are told of his plan to 
‘‘unfold in accordance with the one undeviating method of ‘evolution 
through involution the logical content of the Axiom of Philosophy, not as 
‘I think, therefore I am,’ but rather as ‘Human Knowledge Exists.’ 
But I soon saw that it would be necessary to explain the absolute self- 
groundedness of the original position . . . and the explanation has grown 
into this present work.’’ The author offers an elaborate criticism of Des- 
cartes's starting-point, and suggests his own, ‘ Human Knowledge Exists,’ 
as the fulcrum by means of which he proposes to lift the world of philosophy 
out of the despair of doubt and subjectivism and place it on an immovable 
foundation of certainty and objectivity. ‘‘ Nothing,’’ we are told (p. 7), 
‘*could be more important than the discovery of such a self-grounded 
affirmation, for philosophy can find nowhere else a beginning which will 
really begin.’’ ‘‘ From the very nature of the case, there can be but one 
such beginning. If all rational affirmations have but one ultimate and 
universal ground, it follows that the taking of this one ground for the one 
content of one affirmation will render this one affirmation the only possible 
self-grounded affirmation. It must be an absolutely unique judgment, in 
the sense that no other judgment could possibly fulfil the unique function 
of furnishing to philosophy a starting point absolutely certain yet rationally 
first. Every other judgment, from the very fact that it is another judgment, 
must have another content, —not the universal ground of all rational 
affirmation, but some other content ; yet that universal ground is rationally 
prior to all its consequents, and the affirmation of that ground is rationally 
prior to all its consequent affirmations. If, then, the universal ground is 
made the content of a particular affirmation, the affirmation thus self- 
grounded will constitute the only philosophical beginning which really 
begins. . . . Its form, then, will be essentially this: Human Knowledge 
Exists."’ This is the starting point of the Syllogistic Philosophy, and Dr. 
Abbot spares no pains and shirks no difficulties in following it out through 
all of what he calls its progressive meanings. ‘‘ It may well be termed,” 
he says, ‘‘ the absolute major premise or the one and only Axiom of 
Philosophy."’ 

The latter half of the first volume is concerned with subject-matter al- 
ready familiar to readers of Scientific Theism and The Way out of Agnos- 
ticism. It discusses the so-called Graeeco-German concept-philosophy. It 
is as the result of a minute and exhaustive (exhausting !) criticism of these 
two doctrines of the Universal (the Greek and the German) that we finally 
emerge from the darkness of phenomenism and come into the clear light 
of truth as contained in Scientific Realism. This realism is founded ‘‘on 
the necessary objectivity of relations as the law of Unit-Universals. . . ."’ 

As the culmination of the whole search, we pass ‘‘from philosophy as 
Ideality to religion as Reality, that is, from the Syllogism of Syllogisms to 
the Absolute Syllogism, as identity in difference of Ideality and Reality in 
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the ‘Living God,’ the Absolute Unit-Universal, which is at once summum 
genus and summum individuum, the I of I's or Person of Persons. . 
Expressed in terms of human thinking, the Absolute Syllogism of the 
World as the Living God may be thus set down: 
(I) . . . Weare in I am. 

(II) . . . Lam in we are. 

(IIT) . . . Therefore I am in I am.’’ 
We do not question the earnestness and sincerity which have produced 
these two volumes, but we do question whether the Absolute Unit-Universal 
will save his philosophical children from their sins through the message of 


the Syllogistic Philosophy. 
R. B. C. JOHNSON. 
PRINCETON UNIVERSITY. 


Giordano Bruno, Opere italiane. I. Dialoghi metafisici?. Nuovamente 
ristampati, con note da GIOVANNI GENTILE. Bari, Laterza & Figli, 
1907. — pp. xxii, 420. 

This, the first volume of Bruno's Italian works, contains the dialogues 
‘*La cena de le ceneri,"’ ‘‘De la causa principio e uno,’’ and ‘‘ De 
l'infinito universo e mondi "*; while the second volume, under the heading 
** Dialoghi morali,’’ will include the ‘‘ Spaccio della bestia trionfale,’’ the 
**Cabala del cavallo regasco,’’ and ‘‘ Degli eroici fuori,’’ all of which 
were published by Bruno in London between the years 1583 and 1585. In 
the volume before us is contained all that is essential to a knowledge of 
Bruno's theoretical philosophy, although the Latin poems issued by him 
some years later at Frankfort and dealing with the same subject show 
some slight changes to have taken place in his thought and feeling. 
The present edition differs from the excellent one of de Lagarde mainly in 
the modernization of the spelling and the correction of the punctuation 
which de Lagarde had literally reproduced from the first edition, which in 
other respects Signor Gentile has also faithfully followed. He has also 
added notes which are illuminating and instructive. Bruno's philosophy 
hitherto, among non-Italian students at all events, has hardly received the 
close and sympathetic attention which its intrinsic value and its historic 
importance have merited, It is to be hoped that this new and admirable 
edition will attract many readers to the work of the most original and 
vitally interesting thinker of the later Italian Renaissance. 

E. RITCHIE. 


Physiologie et psychologie del attention, Par JEAN PAUL NAyRAC. Ouvrage 
récompensé par l’Académie des Sciences Morales et Politique. Prix 
Saintour, 1905. Paris, Félix Alcan, 1906. — pp. xi, 223. 

Since psychology assumed its present scientific character, attention, 
because of its pedagogical as well as psychological importance, has been 
much studied in the several ways approved in the investigation of all 
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mental phenomena. As a consequence, there has accumulated a wide, 
assortment of physiological, psychological, and pathological facts which 
await correlation and unification in some theory that recognizes and shows 
the complex, psycho-physical character of this erstwhile ‘faculty." This 
Nayrac has endeavored to give in his discussion of the subject. He has 
gleaned widely and judiciously, and his theory, being founded upon the 
biological principle of adaptation, is both comprehensive and suggestive. 

There are three main divisions of his discussion, treating respectively of 
the Physiology of Attention, the Psychology of Attention, and the Pathology 
of Attention, and a concluding chapter entitled ‘‘ Reéducation et educa- 
tion de |'attention."’ 

In the first chapter he has collected an interesting array of facts all going 
to prove the intimate relation between this form of mental activity and 
concomitant changes in the entire physical organism. Attention is 
‘mental adaptation,’ but it implies and demands the codperation of the 
whole body. Itis the highest function of the nervous system, and is of 
central not of peripheral origin. 

The chapter on the psychology of attention seems disproportionately 
abbreviated, though the author could justify his treatment on the ground 
that more study is now being given to the physiology and pathology than 
to the normal psychology of this subject. The most significant part of 
this chapter is his discussion of the relation of attention to effort and to 
volition. These are three stages in the biological process of mental adap- 
tation : attention is a state of mind, a mental attitude, while effort is the 
process toward that state ; he agrees with Professor James in making voli- 
tion and attention two forms of the same kind of mental activity, but 
prefers to say that volition is rather the logical outcome of attention. 
This synthesis gives a wide horizon to his subject and serves as the basis 
for his remarks on the effect of attention upon clearness of thought, asso- 
ciation, memory, and freedom. 

Under the pathological aspect of his subject, he shows the importance ot 
attention by establishing the fact that there is, as it were, a hierarchy of 
mental powers, and that the higher forms of mental activity are the first to 
be affected in all forms of mental disorders. The loss of power for sus- 
tained, deliberate attention is, therefore, one of the first marks of mental 
degeneration. 

The chapter entitled ‘‘ Reéducation et education de l’attention '’ in the 
first section treats of the therapeutics of pathological cases by such methods 
as isolation, physical exercise, and suggestion ; the remainder of the chap- 
ter is given to some pertinent pedagogical conclusions following from the 
whole foregoing discussion. 

While the treatment of some of the points is not so full as could be de- 
sired, as a whole the book is an excellent summary of the data now at 
hand bearing upon the subject, and will prove suggestive to the student, 
and informing and helpful to all. HALBERT HAINS BRITAN. 


BATES COLLEGE. 
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Geschichtliche Wertmassstibe in der Geschichtsphilosophie bet Historikern 
und im Volksbewusstsein. Von ARVID GROTENFELT. Leipzig, B. G. 
Teubner, 1905. — pp. vi, 211. 


This little volume by a docent at Helsingfors will be found very useful 
as an introduction to the subject of which it treats. It is a sequel to the 
writer's earlier essay, Die Wertschatzung in der Geschichte (Leipzig, 1903), 
in which the problem of historical values is methodologically treated, and 
frequent references are made to the discussions in that volume ; the present 
work is, however, sufficiently complete in itself. The purpose is to give a 
critical exposition of the principal conceptions of historical values which 
have been developed by philosophers, more or less consciously employed 
by historians, or taken for granted in the popular consciousness. 

Considerably the largest part of the volume is devoted to the philos- 
ophers. The popular consciousness is appealed to only in refutation of 
utilitarianism and in confirmation of the theories of intuitional idealism. 
Only five historians are given prominent treatment (Mommsen, Ranke, 
Breysig, Buckle, and Carlyle), and these only ina single chapter. Not one 
Greek or Roman historian is somuch as mentioned. The historians chosen 
for criticism are, however, considered to be representative of the main 
conflicting tendencies. 

Something more than half the volume is devoted to an historical sketch 
of the philosophical notions involved. Chapters are devoted to the 
ancient and medizval periods ; to the Renaissance and Enlightenment ; to 
Herder, Kant, and the post-Kantian idealists ; to the utilitarians of the last 
century ; and to recent intuitionalistic idealism. The treatment is in general 
exceedingly careful and conservative, without displaying much speculative 
insight. The account of Herder is particularly good, and that of Hegel 
is particularly inadequate. The author is strongly disposed in favor of 
intuitionalism by reason of what he conceives to be the witness of the 
popular conscience. In subsequent chapters, he discusses cosmopolitanism 
and nationalism as principles both of historiography and of statescraft, 
strongly favoring the superior right of the former to rank as ultimate. 
Equally strongly he favors the claims of individualism as over against the 
worship of culture as such; culture has value only as it is realized in indi- 
vidual personalities. In the development of personality itself, certain 
faculties are intuitively recognized as being of superior worth, though none 
can be permitted to suppress the others. While the general course of his- 
tory has been a progress, we cannot assume that success in the struggle for 
existence always means superior capabilities for progress. Our ultimate 
convictions contain always an element of faith ; and the author asserts his 
faith in the divine government of the world. 

In an appendix devoted to contemporary practical problems, are dis- 
cussed certain aspects of the democratic and nationalistic movements, and 
especially imperialism and the principle of international tolerance. The 
author speaks as a citizen of one of the minor European states ; and his 
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feeling in the matter imparts to his very temperate language an unusual 


strength and eloquence. 
THEODORE DE LAGUNA. 
THE UNIVERSITY OF MICHIGAN. 


The following books also have been received : 

The Persistent Problems of Philosophy: An Introduction to Metaphysics 
through the Study of Modern Systems. BY MARY WHITON CALKINS. 
New York, The Macmillan Co., 1907. — pp. xxii, §75. $2.50. 

The Theory of Good and Evil: A Treatise on Moral Philosophy. By 
HASTINGS RASHDALL. 2 vols, Oxford, The Clarendon Press, 1907. — 
pp. Xx, 312; xv, 464. 148. 

Jesus Christ and the Civilization of To-day. By JosepH ALEXANDER 
LEIGHTON. New York, The Macmillan Co., 1907. — pp. x, 248. 

The Creed of a Layman. By FReDERIC HARRISON. New York, The 
Macmillan Co., 1907. — pp. vi, 395. $1.75. 

Vilkerpsychologie: Eine Untersuchung der Entwickelungsgesetze von 
Sprache, Mythus und Sitte. Von WitHetm Wunpt. II. Band: 
Mythus und Religion, II. Teil. Leipzig, Wilhelm Engelmann, 1906, — 
pp. vii, 481. M. 11. 

Die philosophischen Grundlagen der Wissenschaften. Vorlesungen ge- 
halten an der Universitit Berlin von B. WEINSTEIN. Leipzig und Ber- 
lin, B. G. Teubner, 1906. — pp. xiv, 543. M. 9. 

Uber die Stellung der Gegenstandstheorie im System der Wissenschaften. 
Von A. MErNonG. Leipzig, R. Voigtlander, 1907.—pp. viii, 159. 
M. 4.80. 

Die Metaphysik Avicennas, enthaltend die Metaphysik, Theologie, Kos- 
mologie und Ethik. Obersetzt und erlaiitert von M. HorTen. Halle 
aS. und New York, Rudolf Haupt, 1907. — pp. x, 128. 

Kant, Schiller, Goethe. Gesammelte Aufsitze von KARL VORLANDER. 
Leipzig, Verlag der Diirr'schen Buchhandlung, 1907. — pp. xiv, 294. 
M. 5. 

Herders und Kants Asthetik. Vox GONTHER Jacopy. Leipzig, Verlag 
der Diirr’'schen Buchhandlung, 1907. — pp. ix, 348. M. 5.40. 

Raum und Zeit in Geographie und Geologie. Von FRIEDRICH RATZEL. 
Herausgegeben von PauL BArTH. Leipzig, J. A. Barth, 1907. — pp. 
vii, 177. M. 3.60. 

Hauptprobleme der Religionsphilosophie der Gegenwart. Drei Vorlesungen 
von Rupo_F Evcken. Berlin, Reuther und Reichard, 1907. — pp. 
120. M. 1.50. 

Immanuel Kants kleinere Schriften zur Naturphilosophie. 2. Auflage. 
Neu herausgegeben von Otto BuEK. 2. Abteilung. Leipzig, Verlag 
der Diirr’schen Buchhandlung, 1907. — pp. xii, 454. M. 5. 
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Baruch de Spinoza: I. Descartes’ Prinsipien der Philosophie auf geome- 
trische Weise begriindet; II. Anhang, enthaltend metaphysische Ge- 
danken. Dritte Auflage. Neu iibersetzt und herausgegeben von ARTUR 
BucHENAU. Leipzig, Verlag der Diirr’schen Buchhandlung, 1907. — 
pp. viii, 190. M. 2.40. 

Baruch de Spinoza: Abhandlung iiber die Verbesserung des Verstandes ; 
Abhandlung vom Staate. Dritte Auflage. Ubertragen und eingeleitet 
nebst Anmerkungen und Register von CARL GEBHARDT. Leipzig, 
Verlag der Diirr’'schen Buchhandlung, 1907. — pp. xxxii, 214. M. 3. 

Inneres Wachstum, Sieben Aufsatze von E.G. O. Stuttgart, Walter 
Seifert, N. D., pp. go. M. 1.50. 

Philon. Par JuLteS MARTIN. Paris, F. Alcan, 1907. — pp. 303. 5 fr. 

L’ évolution créatrice. Par HENRI BerGson. Paris, F. Alcan, 1907. — 
pp. viii, 403. 7 fr. 50. 

Essai sur les éléments principaux de la représentation. Par O. HAMELIN. 
Paris, F. Alcan, 1907. — pp. iv, 476. 7 fr. 50. 

L’ expression du rythme mental dans la mélodie et dans la parole. Par 
Henri Goujon. Paris, Henry Paulin et Cie., 1907. — pp. 315. 5 fr. 

Etudes sur le syllogisme, suivies de [ observation de Platner et d’ une note sur 
le ‘** Philébe.”’ Par J. LACHELIER. Paris, F. Alcan, 1907. — pp. 163. 
2 fr. 50. 
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[ABBREVIATIONS.—Am, J. Ps. = The American Journal of Psychology; Ar. 
de Ps. = Archives de Psychologie; Ar. f. G. Ph. = Archiv fiir Geschichte der 
Philosophie; Ar. f. sys. Ph. = Archiv fiir systematische Philosophie; Br. J. Ps. = 
The British Journal of Psychology ; Int. J. E. = International Journal of Ethics ; 
J. of Ph., Psy., and Sci. Meth. = The Journal of Philosophy, Psychology, and Sci- 
entific Methods ; J. de Psych. = Journal de Psychologie; Psych. Bul. = Psycholog- 
ical Bulletin; Psych. Rev. = Psychological Review; Rev. de Mét. = Revue de 
Métaphysique; Rev. Néo-Sc.= Revue Néo-Scolastique ; Rev. Ph. = Revue Philos- 
ophique; Rev. de Ph. = Revue de Philosophie; R. d. Fil. = Rivista di Filosofiae 
Science Affini; V. f. w. Ph. = Vierteljahrsschrift fiir wissenschafiliche Philos. 
ophies Z. f. Ph. u. ph. Kr. = Leitschrift fiir Philosophie und philosophische Kritik ; 
Z. f. Psych. = Zeitschrift fiir Psychologie und Physiologie der Sinnesorgane, I. Abtl.: 
Zeitschrift fiir Psychologie. — Other titles are self-explanatory. ] 


LOGIC AND METAPHYSICS. 


Der Wirklichkeitsgedanke. GEORG WERNICK. V. f. W. Ph., XXX, 

2, Pp. 179-202; 3, 245-270. 

(I) The main problem of this investigation is to determine the nature 
of the process whereby we ascribe reality to a mental content. This ‘ac- 
tualization process’ is of two kinds: the objective, which directly refers the 
content to an external reality, and the subjective, which claims reality for 
the content merely as our own mental experience, They are distinct but 
coérdinate psychical processes which have the same content. The dis- 
tinction between subjective representation and objective reference is not 
given in the content as such, but is rather the result of a psychological de- 
velopment. Language tends to conceal the fact that the objective and 
subjective ‘ascriptions of reality to a content’ are really two different pro- 
cesses which refer to the same content. Names indicate not merely the 
content of an idea, but the object to which it refers. Reality is not orig- 
inally a concept, but a thought, and, like all thoughts, can be reduced to 
ideational processes. This reduction can be accomplished either analyt- 
ically or synthetically. The latter method, which is not very fruitful or 
reliable, seeks to reconstruct the historical development of thought either 
directly, by reflection upon our own psychical past, or indirectly, through 
the development of language. The analytic method, which seeks for the 
component ideas of thought through introspective analysis, is a more reli- 
able method, Yet it is beset with serious difficulties, for different individ- 
uals have different ideas out of which the one thought is constructed, and 
even the same individual may have different ideas at different times. 
These difficulties can only be overcome by a large number of independ- 
entobservations. (II) There are two types of answers which have been 
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given to this question concerning the nature of the process of ascribing 
reality to a content. The first, which may be called an absolute solution, 
regards the judgment of reality as a special quality which belongs to the 
content for which reality is claimed. The relative explanation regards the 
‘actualization process’ as a special relation which thecontent in question 
bears to other contents. One absolute explanation claims that our ‘judg- 
ments of reality’ depend upon certain feelings of compulsion. This view 
is invalidated, however, by the fact that, as in the case of imaginative 
natures, subjective processes may equally be felt as compelling. To the 
modified form of this theory, which would make the criterion the remem- 
brance of past feelings of compulsion, it may be replied that it is a mere 
schema, not true to the facts of experience. Moreover, it necessitates our 
regarding reality as a continuum of infinitely graded intensities. The 
process whereby we ascribe reality to a content may have degrees, but 
reality itself presents no such gradations. It either is or is not. A second 
absolute theory is called by Hillebrand the ‘Ideo-genetic theory.’ Ac- 
cording to this view, there is a special psychical faculty, a fundamental un- 
analyzable act of consciousness, by means of which we ascribe or deny 
reality to a mental content. But this view is not true to experience, for it 
does not take account of the great variety of ways in which we ascribe 
reality to a content ; ¢. g., we may ascribe to a content the reality of the 
past, present, or future, —or of a here or a there. If the theory were to 
take full account of this variety, it would be driven to the absurdity of as- 
suming as many original faculties as there are varieties in the ‘actualization 
process.’ A third absolute solution asserts that perception plays the 
essential part in the ‘judgment of reality.’ The origin of the thought of 
reality lies in perception. The perceived is the actual. In the original 
sensation, contents have a compelling power, an intense feeling aspect, and 
a permanence which they lack in reproduction. The ‘actualization process’ 
consists in the consciousness of that general quality by which a sensation 
is sharply distinguished from the mere representation, and which may be 
termed its ‘reality coloring’ (Wirklichkeitsfarbe). This ‘reality coloring’ 
is not something new added to the perception, but is an integral part of 
the perception itself, which can only be distinguished as a special moment 
of the whole perceptive process by subsequent reflection. That none of 
the absolute theories save one gives satisfaction, and that only in the expla- 
nation of perceptual contents, is indirect proof of the relative theories. If 
there is no psychical process which assigns reality to a content in its fullest 
isolation, then the process of thinking reality must consist in a relation of 
the content in question to other contents. In order to be held as real, a 
content must be brought into relation with such contents as are already 
held to be real. Reality can only be discovered through its relation to an 
already recognized reality. The ‘ process of ascribing reality’ to a content 
is the ordering of a content in the total connected whole of Reality. 
A. U. Pope. 
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The Time Quality. HENRY RUTGERS MARSHALL. Mind, No. 61, pp. 

1-26. 

The purpose of this article is to show that the time quality, like the 
algedonic quality (cf the author's Pain, Pleasure, and sthetics), is a 
general, three-phased quality which exists in one phase or another in con- 
nection with each presentation. The point of departure is a consideration 
of the presentative complexity in itself, since this complexity is of special 
significance in the study of the time quality and its phases. The com- 
plexity of presentations of reflection corresponds to neururgic complexity, 
which is due primarily to the action of a variety of stimuli in successive 
moments upon the neururgic system. Man lives in a constantly chang- 
ing environment; the position of sources of stimulation in relation to his 
body is continuously altered. Some sources of stimulation are always 
coming nearer to him, while others are as constantly receding from him. 
Consequently the neururgic patterns in man display various modes of com- 
plexity. They involve either a developing complexity (due to man’s 
approach to stimuli or their approach to him), or a stationary complexity 
(due to a relatively fixed relation between the organism and its stimuli), or 
a simplifying complexity (due to separation between organism and its 
sources of stimulation). On the hypothesis of a thorough-going noetic and 
neururgic correspondence, one would expect to find in consciousness some 
general quality corresponding to this three-phased characteristic of neururgic 
disturbance which we picture to ourselves in terms of our spatial concep- 
tions. Such a general three-phased quality of presentations is furnished 
in the time quality, which appears in the form of pastness, presentness, or 
futureness, and which is generally described in spatial terms, Pastness is 
usually thought of as involving something going from us, presentness as 
involving something with us, and futureness as involving something ap- 
proaching us. This relation of the several phases of the time quality to 
presentative complexity the author emphasizes further by symbolizing in 
formule the nature of presentation in general, and also of those presenta- 
tions in which the time relations become explicit. From this attempt he 
emerges with the conclusion that pastness is in indissoluble relation with 
the simplification of presentative complexity ; that futureness is given in 
relation to the development of this complexity ; and that presentness is 
attached to the relatively unchanging complexity. All of these phases of 
the time quality are to some extent present in every complex presentation, 
but one or the other receives the emphasis. The presentness is the norm, 
as it were, but, like the algedonic norm (7. ¢., indifference), displays more or 
less of indefiniteness ; on the one hand, it reaches into the futureness, and, 
on the other, into the pastness. Whether the suggested relation between 
the time phases and the presentational complexity be accepted or rejected, 
the author thinks that his discussion has shown that time-ness is a general 
quality of all presentations; that it is of a three-phased nature; that at 
least one of the phases must usually be predominant ; that, finally, if any 
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one phase is predominant as a qualification of a state of consciousness, this 
fact necessarily excludes the prominence of the other two from the same 
state. G. W. CUNNINGHAM. 


LD’ idée de néant. H. BerGson. Rev. Ph., XXXI, 11, pp. 449-466. 

If it can be proved that the idea of nothingness is a pseudo-idea, the 
problems arising about it will be shown to be pseudo-problems. We have 
only to consider the idea of nothingness as the abolition of all things, in 
order to see the absurdity which it conceals. A vacuum is always in idea a 
plenum which is resolved by analysis into two positive elements: one, the 
idea, distinct or confused, of a substitution ; the other, the feeling, exper- 
ienced or imagined, of a desire or of a regret. It follows from this analy- 
sis that the idea of absolute nothingness, taken in the sense of the abolition 
of all things, is self-destructive, a pseudo-idea, a mere word. Paradoxical 
as it may appear, there is more contained in the idea of an object con- 
ceived as not existing than in the idea of the same object conceived as 
existing, for the idea of the former is necessarily the idea of the latter A/us 
the representation of an exclusion of this object from reality. Negation 
may be said to be the removal of an affirmation or the half of an intellec- 
tual act of which the other half is left undetermined. The correlation of 
affirmation and negation, from the point of view of formal logic, is external 
and superficial. To deny consists always in presenting, in shortened 
form, a system of two affirmatives, one determined and bearing upon a 
certain possibility, the other undetermined and referring to a reality either 
unknown or indifferent which supplants this possibility. Negation, which 
exists to correct and prevent error in another, has a pedagogical or social 
character. Since it is raised about a pseudo-idea, the question how any- 
thing can exist is a pseudo-problem. The removal of illusory difficulties 
should precede the consideration of real problems. 

FRANK B. CRANDALL. 


Logique rationnelle et psychologisme. G. H. Luquet. Rev. Ph., XXXI, 

12, pp. 600-610. 

This article is written in reply to one in Rev. de Met., May, 1906, by L. 
Couturat. The opponent of Couturat seems to be Ribot, the former 
recognizing one logic, the latter, two, which he opposes one to the other. 
Ribot makes the distinction that psychology reports phenomena and logic 
formulates rules ; the one asks how we think ordinarily, and the other, how 
we think correctly. In order to understand them, the psychologist must 
maintain an impartial position between affective logic and rational logic. 
Couturat did not maintain this impartial attitude. Furthermore, he has 
confounded logic and logical relations, and psychology and psychologism. 
Psychologism has no concern for either logic or psychology ; it belongs 
solely to the province of epistemology. In his criticism of psychologism, 
Couturat is fighting an imaginary foe. FRANK B, CRANDALL. 
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Current Misconceptions of Realism. W.P. MontaGue. J. of Ph., Psy., 
and Sci. Meth., IV, 4, pp. 100-105. 


It is charged, first, that realism is identical with psychophysical dualism 
or epiphenomenalism, the doctrine that consciousness is incapable of pro- 
ducing effects in the world of objects; secondly, that it is identical with 
metaphysical dualism, or the belief that real objects are things-in-them- 
selves entirely transcending our knowledge and possessing none of the 
qualities which we attribute to them. The third misconception is the 
identification of realism with epistemological dualism, or the representative 
theory of knowledge, according to which we can have direct knowledge 
only of our ideas, which, as phenomena, are numerically distinct from the 
real objects which can merely be inferred to exist behind them. Although 
these three types of dualism have been held by individual realists, none of 
them is implied by realism as such ; for its primary meaning is that things 
do not depend for their existence upon the fact that we know them, and 
that consequently they can continue in what is called existence during 
those intervals of time in which no subject is aware of them. In answer 
to these misconceptions, it may be argued: (1) That, while realism does 
deny the identity of being and perception, it does not deny the power of 
consciousness to affect indirectly the objects known ; (2) that, while realism 
holds that objects exist independently of a knowing consciousness, it does 
not hold that these objects change their nature when they pass out of con- 
sciousness. To deny that the world is reducible to sensible objects in the 
relation of consciousness, does not imply that the world is not reducible to 
sensible objects. (3) While almost all realists in modern philosophy have 
held the theory of epistemological dualism, it is not essential to their belief 
as realists. Presentative or monistic realism is not self-contradictory, 
though it is more difficult to defend than the dualistic form of realism. 
The idealist should not then regard a refutation of dualism as equivalent 
to a refutation of realism. 

MATTIE ALEXANDER MARTIN. 


Some Inadequacies of Modern Theories of Judgment. W.H. SHELDON. 
J. of Ph., Psy., and Sci. Meth., IV, 4, pp. 94-100, 


Some of our modern theories of judgment, well-established though they 
are, yet restate rather than solve the main problem. By judgment is here 
meant, not merely a logical process, nor merely a psychical event, nor a 
proposition of language, but something with all these aspects. Judgment 
is understood to be a psychical state or process, with a peculiar logical 
signification, capable of acertain symbolic statement, and at least partially 
expressible in the idioms of language. What may be called the orthodox 
view of judgment is that we entertain some psychical material, and use it, 
whether as it is or as transformed into a concept, to point tothe real. It is 
this view which seems inadequate ; for the nature of judgment is not com- 
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pletely understood until we know, not only what function it performs, and 
what structure it has, but how the structure reveals its function. The 
problem may be insoluble. No constant structure may be found in the 
psychical content of judgment; or, if found, it may have nothing to do 
with any common-sense idea of reality. But this still remains the main 
problem. The judgment as it exists and is used in human experience has 
two mutually conditioning sides, function and structure, and the problem 
is not adequately conceived till we study both sides as conditioning each 
other. 
MATTIE ALEXANDER MARTIN. 


ETHICS. 


Definition and Analysis of the Consciousness of Value. W1ILBUR M. 
URBAN. Psych. Rev., XIV, 1, pp. 1-36; 2, pp. 92-121. 


I, For the unreflective worth-consciousness, descriptions of value are 
tertiary qualities belonging to the object as much as the so-called primary 
and secondary qualities. Inspection shows these tertiary qualities to be 
acquired meanings of the object for a subject, predetermined by ante- 
cedent psychical processes. Worth-predicates may be defined as the selec- 
tive, funded, affective-volitional meanings of objects, — selective in repre- 
senting differentiation of aspects of objects acquired in processes of feeling 
and will, and funded in representing the accumulation of meaning of these 
processes. Analysis of worth-predicates reveals equivocal meanings which 
arise, like cognitive contradictions, through abstraction of the predicates 
from the processes in which meaning was acquired. Worth-sciences 
express this equivocation by distinctions such as subjective or objective, 
real or ideal, actual or imputed, intrinsic or instrumental. In all these 
cases, value judgments express functions of the relation of subject to object, 
but in various modifications of attitudes of the subject as determined by 
different dispositions and interests. Two important consequences follow : 
(1) The analysis underlying these distinctions furnishes a clue to the psy- 
chological investigation of the different attitudes ; and (2) since worth is 
the affective-volitional meaning of the object for the subject in different 
attitudes, the way is open for classification of the fundamental worth- 
attitudes. Three fundamental attitudes may be distinguished: (1) Simple 
appreciation of the meaning of an object for the self; (2) the personal 
attitude, in which worth is determined by explicit reference of the object to 
the characterized self or alter; (3) the impersonal attitude, in which the 
subject is identified with an impersonal over-individual subject and the 
value is determined by explicit reference to the over-individual demand. 
The objects of valuation may be simple or founded objects, and may be 
classified correspondently with the subject-attitudes : (1) Objects of simple 
appreciation (either physical or psychical); (2) objects of personal worth 
founded in characterization of the person (the self or the alter) ; (3) objects 
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of common worth founded in processes of social participation. The defini- 
tion of value as affective-volitional meaning must be interpreted to include 
the pre-judgmental attitude of immediate appreciation as well as the reflective 
judgments of ethics and economics which include the worth feeling as a 
partial determinant. The double term ‘affective-volitional’ suggests two 
questions: Is feeling or desire the fundamental characteristic of worth ? 
Is worth co-extensive with feeling or desire? Ehrenfels makes desire 
fundamental and feeling a matter of dispositional presupposition. Meinong 
reverses the distinction. Ehrenfels admits the determination of desire by 
increase in pleasure, a view the difficulties of which led Meinong to make 
feeling fundamental. The latter view is preferable for the following 
reasons: The sense of worth implies a felt meaning, but not necessarily 
a desire or volition ; where desire is part of the experience, its essence is 
describable in terms of feeling of lack. The moment of desire may be 
present in the form of ‘ desirability’ merely. In reply to the second ques- 
tion, Meinong restricts value to ‘ judgment-feelings,’ maintaining that the 
antecedent psychical condition in worth-consciousness is always a judg- 
ment. This is true in so far as it denies the aspect of worth to the mere 
presentation feeling; the feeling attitude which is fundamental to worth- 
consciousness has additional presuppositions. Are these distinguishing 
presuppositions exclusively judgmental, as Meinong maintains? This 
implies the presupposition of the existence of the object as essential to the 
worth-consciousness. But immediate consciousness of value may exist 
without explicit existential judgment. Presupposition of reality is always 
present, but not necessarily in the form of existential judgment. The 
primitive pre-judgmental presumption of reality, the assumption which 
recognizes the possibility of non-existence, the existential judgment, and, 
finally, the permanent assumptions owing their funded meaning to habitual 
judgments, may all function as the reality meanings which distinguish the 
feeling of value from mere feeling tone. What is the relation between the 
acts of cognition, which are the psychical presuppositions of valuation, and 
the conative tendencies forming its dispositional conditions? The answer 
must be in genetic terms. At the cognitive stage of primitive presump- 
tion, cognitive and conative moments are scarcely distinguishable. When 
the conative factor first suffers arrest by development of independent 
cognitive interest, subjective and objective controls are differentiated and 
the attitude of assumption emerges. With the existential judgment is 
involved the acknowledgment or disavowal of a control factor. Feeling 
of value, therefore, is the feeling aspect of a conative process. By conative 
process is meant the total process, including actual and dispositional 
moments, by which affective-volitional meaning is acquired. We must 
next inquire how these dispositions vary, qualitatively and quantitatively, 
at different stages of development with changes of presupposition and with 
inclusions of secondary judgments of relation, etc. 

II. Feeling itself may become the object of both presentation and judg- 
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ment. The resulting description is ‘appreciative’ and fixes the place of 
a feeling attitude in a system of possible attitudes which are referred to 
the self as a center. The ultimate terms of appreciative description should 
| furnish the fundamental modifications of worth-feeling. The conception 
. that the innumerable nuances of feeling are reducible to difference in 
| intensity and duration of the pleasantness-unpleasantness continuum has 

: been criticised recently from the point of view of the psychology of value 
' and of psycho-physical analysis. The feeling attitude may be qualitatively 


described in other terms than pleasantness-unpleasantness. Similarly, 
| intensity is not sufficient to express quantitative differences in worth-feeling. 
: ; The irreducible aspects of feeling must be expressed in terms of quality 
and degree. ualitatively, every feeling attitude has two primary aspects, 
| | its direction and its reference. Its direction is positive or negative ; its 
reference, transgredient or immanental. The former refers to the | 
pleasantness-unpleasantness duality of quality ; the latter has more specific 
reference to conation. Transgredient reference means subjective control 
leading on to other states ; immanental, a sense of more objective control 
' leading to repose in the same state. Transgredient reference is expressed in 
terms of tension, restlessness, contraction ; immanental, in terms of repose, 
| relaxation, expansion. The correlation of these terms of appreciative de- 
scription with the three-dimensional theory of Wundt is obvious. Whether 
the terms equally characterize sensation feelings is not yet conclusively 
shown. In any case, valuation takes place only at the level of emotion, 
z. ¢., of a feeling attitude which presupposes a cognitive act. Implied 
reference to reality exists even in objectless emotions, ¢. g., as expressed 
j in the impersonal judgment. The specific types of reference of feeling 
| may be correlated with types of cognitive presupposition. Transgredient 
. reference involves transition, on the cognitive side, of presumption into 
) assumption and judgment ; the immanental reference is the feeling attach- 
ing to judgment habit. Derived feeling attitudes, from the genetic view- 
point, involve progression in meaning or a value movement. Acquired 
feelings fall into two groups: (1) Acquired meanings of simple apprecia- 
tion ; and (2) of characterization and participation. The feeling of obliga- 
tion, appreciatively described, is an acquired modification of the feeling 
of transgredient reference, of tension. Its differentiation lies in its cognitive 
presuppositions. It is a transitive mode in which an existential feeling is 
qualified by an assumption feeling. The zsthetic psychosis belongs to 
| the class of simple appreciation and is described in terms of immanental 
reference. The typical cognitive presuppositions involve the minimizing 
of explicit judgment and the presence of either assumption stage. Sec- 
ondary acquired meanings arise in judgments of personal worth, utilization 
and participation values. These feelings arise through the establishment 
of relational judgments between the object and the disposition presupposed. 
The quantitative aspect of worth meanings requires distinction from that 
| of sensation-feelings. Positive worth feeling may co-exist with actual 
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unpleasantness and wice versa; degree of worth feeling may increase with 
decrease of hedonic intensity; value feeling may be without intensity. 
According to the dualistic theory of Brentano and Schwartz, the worth 
feeling is a modification of the will, accompanied by an irrelevant hedonic 
aspect, as feeling modification, termed hedonic ‘redundancy.’ Such an 
assumption of the separateness of will and feeling is not necessary, at 
least. From a genetic standpoint, the transgredient and immanental 
references of feeling may, when repeatedly actualized by cognitive acts, 
become differentiated, as selective meanings, from the aspect of hedonic 
intensity. This relation is analogous to that between the general concept 
and particular presentation. M. W. SPRAGUE. 


La morale conditionnelle. ADRIEN NAVILLE. Rev. Ph., XXXI, 12, pp. 

561-575. 

This article was called forth by the book, Za morale et la science des maurs, 
by Lévy-Briihl. The doctrine of conditional ethics cannot be established 
without the distinction being drawn between moral teleology, the system of 
obligatory ends, and ethics proper, the means for realizing the ideal con- 
ceived by the former. Ethics is the theory of the best means furnished by 
reality for the most complete realization possible of the ideal. It is ethics 
thus understood, and not moral teleology, that is conditional. Moral teleology 
is the theory of good ends and of their comparative values. There are 
but four possible ends in virtue of our human nature, namely, truth or 
knowledge for oneself, truth or knowledge for others, happiness for oneself, 
and happiness for others. Ethics involves a doctrine of the comparative 
value of these two ends, truth and happiness. The received codes of 
ethics differ regarding the duty of veracity. Teleology must give the deci- 
sion in regard to the different values we place upon persons in respect to 
their right to pleasure and knowledge. Several theories seem possible : 
identity of rights, equality of rights, acquired inequalities, natural inequali- 
ties. Ethics proper rests upon teleology, on the one hand, and upon a 
knowledge of reality, on the other. All moral precepts employ an ‘if,’ 
when understood as general and not universal. Duty varies according to 
circumstances. The distinction between moral teleology and ethics proper 
dismisses the contention that the difference in moral ideas and practice in 
different times and in different places disproves the existence of human con- 
science and practical reason. Moral precepts must and will change with 
changing circumstances. Sociology will guard men from deception in this 
adaptation and will give stability to ‘ rational social art,’ provided moral 
teleology is made the foundation. FRANK B. CRANDALL, 


Spinoza et ses contemporains (Suite et fin). L. BrunscHwicG. Rev. de 
Mét., XIV, 5, pp. 691-732. 
The thinkers of the seventeenth century did not separate science and 
religion, but rather attempted to justify the latter by the former. Space 
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and time were treated in a new fashion, and both were considered infinite. 
Matter for Descartes was substance possessing all the properties of ex- 
tension. Thus the laws of geometry gave rise to the universal laws of 
dynamics, and nature became real and infinite. But this scientific extra- 
polation necessitated a metaphysical extrapolation. God, too, was con- 
sidered infinite, transcending all limitation, and, as such, incomprehensible 
to man. This conception is seen in the philosophy of Malebranche, but in 
Leibniz the harmony of science and religion is effected by means of the 
principle of reason, which resolves particular truth into the infinity of its 
determining conditions ; each monad implies the universe. It was the 
work of Kant, however, to show that the very reason which justified the 
existence of rational science overthrew rational metaphysics. The objects 
of metaphysics can never be given in space and time; there can be no 
intellectual intuition. Pascal taught a transcendent Christianity ; God is a 
refuge against the errors of reason, a consolation and hope. Thus the 
religious consciousness for Pascal is not subject to psychological investi- 
gation. Divine truths are put into the soul by God alone, who is personal, 
moving in space and time. Although originally there is an antagonism 
between God and man, yet through Him a relationship is established. 
The Bible is divine truth revealed to man. Spinoza, on the other hand, 
believed that science was to free us from an irrational belief in a tran- 
scendent and anthropomorphic God. His problem was: How is science, 
which substitutes the study of essences for the search for final causes, 
capable of ruling the moral life, and of showing the way to happiness ? 
But, instead of passing from the mathematical to the moral, Spinoza denied 
the moral, and hence his system becomes merely a spatial realism. From 
this point of view, substance is only a substrate which supports sense 
qualities. But Spinoza rejects universals and regards the world as consist- 
ing of a number of irreducible and individual essences. These particular 
and affirmative essences are, however, only known through intuition, in 
which all idea of the particular experience is eliminated. Morover, to 
have this third kind of knowledge, we must pass from sensible to intelli- 
gible space. Thus Spinoza substitutes for the opposition between the 
universal and the individual that between the individual, which is an 
abstraction, and the universe, which is a totality. God becomes unifying 
thought, the reality of the universe, both the nafura naturans, and the 


natura naturata, 
R. B. WaAvuGH. 
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NOTES. 


Dr. Edward Caird has been compelled by ill health to resign the Master- 
ship of Balliol, a position which he has held since 1893, when he succeeded 
Benjamin Jowett. 

Professor Felix Adler, of Columbia University, has been appointed Theo- 
dore Roosevelt Professor at the University of Berlin for the year 1908-9. 

We have received the first number of a new Dutch philosophical quarterly 
entitled Zijdschrift voor Wijsbegeerte. 

Dr. Theodore de Laguna, of the University of Michigan, has been 
appointed Associate Professor of Philosophy at Bryn Mawr, to succeed the 
late Professor David Irons. 

W. J. Newlin, Associate Professor of Mathematics and Psychology at 
Amherst, has been appointed Associate Professor of Philosophy to succeed 
the late Charles E. Garman. 

Dr. Henry W. Wright, of Cornell University, has been appointed Pro- 
fessor of Philosophy at Lake Forest College. 

Dr. Edward H. Hollands, of Princeton University, has been appointed 
Instructor in Philosophy at Cornell University. 

Mr. Clarence E. Ferree, of Cornell University, has been appointed 
Lecturer in Psychology at Bryn Mawr College. 

For the second time in four years, the Faculty of Wellesley College has 
awarded to a student in psychology and philosophy the Alice Freeman 
Palmer Fellowship. It will be held next year by Helen D. Cook (A. B., 
Wellesley, 1905; M. A., 1907). Miss Cook intends to continue her work 
in Germany next year. 

We give below a list of the articles, etc., in the current philosophical 
periodicals : 

MIND, No. 62: F. #. Bradley, On Truth and Copying; C. Spearman, 
An ‘Economic’ Theory of Spatial Perception ; *. C. Dean, The Phenom- 
enal Sanctions of the Moral Life; 4A. 4. Bodkin, The Subconscious Fac- 
tors of Mental Process Considered in Relation to Thought, 1; G. £. Afoore, 
Mr. Joachim’'s ‘ Nature of Truth’; G. F. Stout, Mr. Prichard’s Criticism 
of Psychology ; F. C. S. Schiller, Psychology and Knowledge ; 2. B. Perry, 
Professor Taylor's Treatment of Space and Time; Critical Notices; New 
Books ; Philosophical Periodicals ; Notes and News. 

THE HIBBERT JOURNAL, V, 3: &. /. Campédell, The Aim of the New 
Theology Movement ; Zatinus, The Aim of the New Catholic Movement ; 
Sir Oliver Lodge, A Reformed Church as an Engine of Progress; Frank 
lisley Paradise, The Living Church; £. A. Sonnenschein, The New Stoi- 
cism ; Between Death and Life; Alfred E. Garvie, Personality in God, 
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Christ, Man; &. 7. Ry/e, The Neurotic Theory of the Miracles of Healing ; 
C. T. Ovenden, The Forgiveness of Sin; Edwin A. Rumball, The Sin- 
lessness of Jesus ; Frederic Palmer, The Christ of the Fourth Gospel ; 2. 
A. Millard, The Theology of ‘The Average Man’; George Galloway, 
What do Religious Thinkers Owe to Kant? Discussions; Reviews ; 
Bibliography of Recent Literature. 


INTERNATIONAL JOURNAL OF Etuics, XVII, 3: A. C. Pigou, The 
Ethics of the Gospels; Car/ Heath, Reform and the Death Penalty ; 
William M. Salter, The Russian Revolution; W. R. Sorley, Ethical 
Aspects of Economics, Il; F. Afelian Stawell, Women and Democracy ; 
Edward O. Sisson, The State Absorbing the Function of the Church; 
Farnham P. Griffiths, Student Self-Government in the University of Cali- 
fornia; Amy E. Tanner, The Elevation of the College Woman's Ideal ; 
Book Reviews. 


THE AMERICAN JOURNAL OF PsycHOLoGy, XVIII, 2: C. Spearman, 
Demonstration of Formula for True Measurement of Correlation; J/ax 
Meyer, The Significance of Wave-form for our Comprehension of Audi- 
tion; Alvord and Searle, A Study in the Comparison of Time Intervals ; 
Severance and Washburn, The Loss of Associative Power in Words after 
Long Fixation ; F. Mf. Urban, On Systematic Errors in Time Estimation ; 
Lucinda Pearl Boggs, Studies in Absolute Pitch; John A. Bergstrim, 
Effect of Changes in the Time Variables in Memorizing, together with 
some Discussion of the Technique of Memory Experimentation ; Fe/ix 
Arnold, The Initial Tendency in Ideal Revival; Frank Angell, On Judg- 
ment of ‘ Like’; Psychological Literature. 


THE PsyCHOLOGICAL Review, XIV, 3: 4. Carr, The Pendular Whip- 
lash Illusion of Motion ; 7. Mark Baldwin, Thought and Language; C. 
L. Herrick, The Nature of the Soul and the Possibility of a Psycho- 
Mechanic. 


THE PsyYCHOLOGICAL BULLETIN, IV, 4: David Coyle, Upright Vision 
and the Inverted Image; Psychological Literature — Experimental ; Dis- 
cussion ; Books Received ; Notes and News. 


IV, 5: George M. Stratton, Modified Causation for Psychology ; Psy- 
chological Literature ; Discussion and Reports; Books Received ; Notes 
and News. 


THE JOURNAL OF PHILOSOPHY, PSYCHOLOGY, AND SCIENTIFIC METHODS, 
IV, 8: John Dewey, The Control of Ideas by Facts, 1; 7. C. French, A 
Factor in the Evolution of Morals; Charles Hughes Johnson, Feeling 
Analysis and Experimentation; Reviews and Abstracts of Literature ; 
Journals and New Books ; Notes and News. 

IV, 9: Evander Bradley McGilvary, The Stream of Consciousness ; 
Discussion ; Reviews and Abstracts of Literature; Journals and New 
Books ; Notes and News. 
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IV, 10: John Dewey, The Control of Ideas by Facts, Il; B. H. Bode, 
Realism and Objectivity ; James H. Tufts, Garman as a Teacher ; Reviews 
and Abstracts of Literature ; Journals and New Books; Notes and News. 

IV, 11: John E. Boodin, The Ultimate Attributes of Reality ; Wiliam 
James and John E. Russell, Controversy about Truth ; Reviews and Ab- 
stracts of Literature ; Journals and New Books ; Notes and News. 

Tue Monist, XVII, 2: Henry White, Christian Science: Medievalism 
Redivivus ; £. 7. Brewster, The Evolution of Christian Science ; Zditor, 
Christian Science and the Reason of its Strength; Hugo de Vries, New 
Principles in Agricultural Plant-Breeding ; S. Gore, A Scientific View of 
Human Choice; £ditor, Friedrich Nietzsche; A. H. Gunlogsen, A Few 
Historical Data of the Modern Science of Language ; Criticisms and Dis- 
cussions ; Book Reviews and Notes. 

ARCHIV FUR GESCHICHTE DER PHILOSOPHIE, XIII, 2: Xar/ Jo#’, Die 
Auffassung der kynischen Sokratik, II; 47. Gomperz, Zur Syllogistik des 
Aristoteles ; Wilhelm Capelle, Zur antiken Theodicee; P. Hadelin Hoff- 
mann, La synthése doctrinale de Roger Bacon ; Jahresbericht. 

XIII, 3: Weidel, Schopenhauers Religionsphilosophie ; Anna 
Tumarkin, Zu Spinozas Attributenlehren ; O/¢to Baensch, Die Entwick- 
elung des Seelenbegriffs bei Spinoza als Grundlage fiir das Verstandnis 
seiner Lehre vom Parallelismus der Attribute, I; Arthur Erich Haas, 
Antike Lichttheorien ; Ernst Appel, Leone Medigos Lehre vom Weltall 
und ihr VerhAltnis zu griechischen und zeitgenéssischen Anschauungen, I ; 
Jahresbericht. 

ZEITSCHRIFT FUR PsycHOLOGIE, XLV, 1 u. 2: A. Heymans und £. 
Wiersma, Beitrage zur speziellen Psychologie auf Grund einer Massenun- 
tersuchung ; Walther Jacobs, Uber das Lernen mit ausserer Lokalisation ; 
Josef Breuer, Bemerkungen zu Dr. H, Abels Abhandlung iiber Nachemp- 
findungen im Gebiete des kinasthetischen und statischen Sinnes; Hans 
Abels, Ist der ‘* Nachschwindel’’ im Endorgan oder nervés bedingt? 
Besprechung ; Literaturbericht. 

VIERTELJAHRSSCHRIFT FUR WISSENSCHAFTLICHE PHILOSOPHIE UND 
SozioLocig, XXXI,1: Richard M. Meyer, Der Ursprung des Kausali- 
tatsbegriffes ; Kurt Geissler, Das Willensproblem ; Georg Wernick, Der 
Wirklichkeitsgedanke ; Pau/ Barth, Die Geschichte der Erziehung in 
soziologischer Beleuchtung, VI; Besprechungen iiber Schriften; Zeit- 
schriften ; Bibliographie. 

REVUE DE METAPHYSIQUE ET DE MORALE, XV, 2; £. LeRoy, Com- 
ment se pose le probléme de Dieu; G. Remac/e, Note sur le probléme du 
mal; Jf, Winter, Sur l'introduction logique a la théorie des fonctions ; 
J. Grosjean, Arthur Hannequin et son ceuvre; F. Chadlaye, Le syndi- 
calisme révolutionnaire (fin) ; Supplément. 

REVUE PHILOSOPHIQUE, XXXII, 4: G. FPalante, Anarchisme et indi- 
vidualisme : Essai de psychologie sociale ; /. Sagaret, De |’ esprit magique 
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a l'esprit scientifique (2e article) ; A. Bauer, La transformation des idées 
et le public ; P. Fauconnet, The Origin and Development of Moral Ideas, 
d’aprés Westermarck ; Analyses et comptes rendus ; Revue des périodiques 
étrangers. 

XXXII, 5: B. Bourdon, La perception du temps; G. ZL. Duprat, La 
spatialité des faits psychiques ; 7%. Ribot, Sur une forme di’ illusion affec- 
tive ; Rogues de Fursac, Notes de psychologie religieuse: Les conver- 
sions; Analyses et comptes rendus; Revue des périodiques étrangers ; 
Livres nouveaux. 

REVUE DE PuHiLosopnig, VII, 4: William James, Les énergies hu- 
maines; A. de Gomer, Autonomie de I'activité volontaire (1er article) ; 
A. Farges, Le doute méthodique peut-il étre universel? C. Lucas de Pes- 
fotian, Sur les fondements de I’ arithmétique (1er article); Analyses et 
comptes rendus ; Périodiques ; L’enseignement philosophique. 

VII, 5: William James, Le courant de la conscience; Ch. Boucaud, 
L’histoire du droit et la philosophie de l'action ; 4. de Gomer, Autonomie 
de l’activité voluntaire ( 2e article) ; C. Lucas de Pesloiian, Sur les fonde- 
ments de |’ arithmétique (2e article) ; Analyses et comptes rendus ; Pério- 
diques ; L’enseignement philosophique. 

JOURNAL DE PSYCHOLOGIE NORMALE ET PATHOLOGIQUE, IV, 3: Edme 
Tassy, De quelques propriétés du fait mental: Laigne/-Lavastine, Le 
plexus solaire et ses fonctions ; Société de Psychologie ; Bibliographie. 

REVUE DES SCIENCES PHILOSOPHIQUES ET THEOLOGIQUES, I, 1: P. 
M. De Munnynck, Les bases psychologiques du mécanicisme ; B. Allo, 
‘Germe’ et ‘ferment’; Z. Gry, L’idée de Dieu dans les Apocryphes de I’ 
Ancien Testament ; A. Humbert, Le probléme des sources théologiques 
au siécle; AZ, Gillet, La définition de I'habitude d'apres Aristote ; 
M. Jacquin, Question de mots : Histoire des dogmes, histoire des doctrines, 
théologie positive ; Bulletins ; Chronique ; Recension des Revues. 

Rivista FiLosorica, X, 1: P. Martinetti, La funzione religiosa della 
filosofia; 2B. Varisco, Quid est veritas? A. Piassi, La ginnastica dello 
spirito nella pedagogia del secolo XIX; A. Fagano, Filosofia e filosofia 
del diritto ; Rassegna bibliografica ; Sommari delle riviste straniere ; Libri 
ricevuti. 

RIVISTA DI FILOSOFIA E SCIENZE AFFINI, XVI, 3-4: 2. Ardigd, Il 
quadruplice problema della gnostica; £. Zocco/i, La concezione formale 
della sociologia secondo Giorgio Simmel ; S. Marchesini, Sui confini della 
tollerabilita : II. Il problema dell’intolleranza ; C. Ranzo/i, Che cos’é l'ag- 
nosticismo (fine); G. Martinotti, Su la soglia della coscienza; G. Natali, 
L’insegnamento dell'italiano e della storia dell’arte nelle scuole medie ; 
Questioni varie ; Nota critica ; Autorelazioni, Analisi e cenni. 


